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PREFACE 


This book is iatended to be complementary to the Author's book 
on Physical Activities for Boys' Schools. It discusses the general prin- 
ciples which should govern the conduct of organised games lessons in 
playground and playing-field, as well as out in the open country, if the 
best educational results are to be secured, and suggests those games and 
activities which provide a comprehensive and progressive scheme of 
training for use in the Boys’ Secondary School. 

Whereas this scheme embraces activities whidli give training in the 
basic skills essential to the successful playing of the national team 
games of football, cricket and athletics, it must be emphasised that it 
does not pretend to teach the mechanics of the various skills, although 
certain suggestions are made from time to time. Masters requiring 
details of the mechanical production of the skills — and every ^mes 
Master should possess this knowledge — are advised to consult many of 
the excellent books which deal specifically with these details, and are 
strongly urged to attend the special classes conducted by recognised 
expert coaches at Sumii.er Schools or under the auspices of the Local 
Education Authority. 

What the scheme sets out to .lo is to make use of the games which 
boys naturally play at various periods in their growth and development, 
and to use them as a means for improving the standard of play, thus 
helping the average boy to improve his own individual skill in a 
progressive way and thereby increase his interest. 

This book also makes suggestions for a new type of activity which 
the Author feels should be cncoi rai^ in the secondary school. These 
activities, which take the pupils out into the open country, present 
challenging situations through adventure, encourage observation and 
provide opportunities for self-discovery. It is the Author’s belief, based 
on a long experience, that if school organised games are planned and 
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PREFACE 


taii^t by the methods advocated within these pages, every pupil will be 
provided with an opportunity not only of developing worthwhile 
interests, besides national team and other games, but also of improving 
his skill in those national games so that be may obtain added pleasure 
from participation in them. 

F. J. C. M. 


Bradford, 
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PART ONE 


GAMES IN EDUCATION 




CHAPTER 1 


IMPORTANT THEORIES RESPECTING PLAY INTERESTS 

The importance of Games, as a means of recreation and also of 
assisting scholars- to develop physically, mentally and morally, has 
been lecognised from time immemorial. The famous Olympic Games 
(8th Century b.c.) filled so large a place in the Greek mind that they 
became the basis of their chronology by which historians uated events, 
and the criterion of the award to the victor of the ciown of olives 
gathered in the Grove of Zeus. In our own country, a love of sport and 
of all outdoor games has been an outstanding characteristic from the 
lime of llie Middle Ages, u.nd history records tournaments, games, 
sports,, dancing on the village green, as a feature of English life almost 
down to the present century. 

Although the great Public and Endowed Grammar Schools have 
long included Games as an essential element in their school life, it was 
not until the issue of a Syllabus of Physical Exercises by the Board of 
Education in 1909 that official recognition was given to the place of 
Games, and Dancing, too, in the curriculum of State Schools in pro- 
viding an efficient sysleii of education which included the concurrent’ 
development of healthy physique, recreation, keen intelligence and 
sound character. By the time th ’ next edition of the Syllabus was 
published in 1919, a prescribed neriod for Organised Games on a 
playing-field was alloA'ed, and tire desirability of providing suitable 
playing-fields clearly recognised. Thus, the value of field games as an 
additional and wortliwhile educational activity became so firmly 
established that in these days, where conditions permit, there are few 
schools which do not make some attempt to play them. 

The modem philosophy of EJ' cation recognises that the young 
of all animals— puppies, kittens, chicks, baby elephants and the 
human infant, manifest a hidden impulse or urge to play. Indeed, this 
urge enters very largely into every form of life, not only of the young 
but of grown-ups too. Many opinions have been advanced, from time 
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to time, by observers and studeoti of this phenomenon; it should be 
of interest to all concerned in the work of Physical Education to take 
a glance at some of the theories that have been formulated to explain it 

llie Siveifliioas-eiiergy Theory 

The first of these theories we shall consider is the one expressed 
by the German poet Schiller, and modified and restated by the English 
philosopher Spencer, so that it has come to be known as the Schiller- 
Spencer theory. This theory is based on the assumption that in the 
early days of its growth our organism possesses more energy than it 
requires for all the processes involved in growth. In the case of the 
young of the human race, and of some of the higher animals too, food 
and protection are provided by the parents. This makes it possible for 
growth or anabolic processes to outstrip the breakdown or katabolic 
processes. The young child has no need to spend a considerable 
portion of its time in search of food, or in providing itself with shelter; 
nor is it called upon to defend itself against enemies. Hence the energy 
which it saves finds expression, according to the Schiller-Spencer 
theory, in muscular activities which are over and above the needful ones. 

To quote Spencer: “Inferior kinds of animals have in common the 
trait that all their forces are expended in fulfilling functions essential 
to the maintenance of life. They are unceasingly occupied in searching 
for food, in escaping from enemies, in forming places of shelter, and 
in making preparation for progeny. But as we ascend to animus of 
higher types, having faculties more efficient and more numerous, we 
begin to find that time and strength are not wholly absorbed in pro> 
viding for immediate ends. Better nutrition, gained by superiority, 
occasionally yields a surplus of vigour”. This surplus of vigour, 
coupled with the fact that “the greater variety of faculties” of the 
higher animals wUl not permit of all being used at once, and that 
“when dormant for an interval longer than ordinary, they become 
unusually ready to act”, accounts, in the mind of Spencer, for play of 
all kinds — ^the “tendency to superfluous and useless exercise of faculties 
that have been quiescent”. 

This theory is based, then, on the simple observation that animals 
do have a superabund^ce of energy which does not appear to be 
necessary for some purposeful end. Such a view — a very popular one 
amongst aU exploiters of child labour— fails to recognise some very 
important facts. That superfluous energy is a favourable condition to 
play is undoubtedly true, but if it were the only explanation, there 
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would be every justification for its diversion into more useful channels 
than the mere aimless expenditure of exuberant energies. Thus, if a 
boy wishes to run races, why not set him off to run errands? The one 
method uses up superfluous energy just as well as the other, and why 
not choose the more useful? In point of fact, the theory does not 
explain why the boy prefers to run races rather than run errands; nor 
does it explain why hungry, ill-nourished and, often, tired children 
become so absorbed in their play that they forget fatigue, hunger, and 
even the swift passage of time; as they grow weary of one game, they 
enter with equkl zest upon another. One writer puts the matter very 
sucdntly when he says: “Yes, the boy plays on account of surplus 
energy in the same way that Raphael painted the Sistine Madonna 
because of surplus paint”. 

The Preparation Theory 

Against the Schiller-Spencer theory, Karl Groos, a Swiss biologist, 
propounded a theory which is both biological afid explanatory and 
makes play a factor of very serious importance in development. He 
claimed in his two famous books, one on the Play of Animals, and the 
other on the Play of Man, that the impulse to play was preparatory in 
nature, the organism practising in its youth t^ activities it would be 
called upon to perform in its adult life. He stated that play is an instinct 
developed through natural selection with a double usefulness; on the 
one hand, it enables the young animal to obtain previous exercise in 
those activities which are necessary for successful adult life; and on 
the other, it provides the opportunity for learning many things which 
would otherwise have to oe inherited in the form of special instincts. 
He also showed that the play spirit and the forms in which it is 
expressed are closely related to th^ various instincts as they appear in 
successive periods of the child’s hfe. Hence arises the delight of the 
young dog in chasing and fighting; of the young kitten in springing at 
any substitute for a mouse; of the little girl in playing wiUi her doll. 
Such play develops the higher intelligence; without it, movements 
would be instinctive and automatic, making education an impossibility, 
for there would be no increase of ability or intelligence. Groos summ^ 
up his theory thus: “The animal dues not play because it is young, but 
it has a period of infancy in order that it may play, and in that play 
may be prepared for its life activities”. 

There is much in this theory of Groos which commends it to 
educationists. Play does, as a matter of common observation, lead to 
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physical and mental development, and contributes in large measure to 
the establishment of such capacities as initiative, patience, persistence, 
courage, resourcefulness, ability to co-operate, and concentration. In 
addition, it refines the perceptual capacities, develops the attention, 
excites the imagination, and assists most liberally in the acquirement 
of those abilities or skills that are necessary in the great affairs of life. 
While the theory does much to explain the play of children, it does 
not explain the tendency of children to include some forms of play 
that are in no way related to adult occupations. Nor docs it explain 
why grown-up people, who no longer require preparation for their 
life's work, should indulge most heartily in a large variety of sports 
and games. 

The Recapitulation Theory 

This theory, enunciated by the great American psychologist. 
Stanley Hall, in his book on Adolescence, appears to be a direct contra- 
diction of that formulated by Groos. Indeed, Hall urged that children 
do not play at what they will do later on ; their plays, he staled, are 
reminiscent of the past, and perpetuate the doings of their remote 
ancestors. He based hU thinking upon the fact that in the body, at 
certain stages of its growth, there can be found rudimentary or 
vestigial organs, or organs which were once useful to animal life but 
which have now become useless, either because there is no further 
need for them, or because they have been replaced by better organs. 
Thus, the human embryo has gill slits such as are found in fish, and 
there is a rudimentary tail. The appendix is thought to have been an 
organ, or remains of an organ, that was once useful but is of no value 
to the body now; at the corner of the eye there is a small third eyelid 
such as is found in many birds, and so on. Hall urged from these facts, 
and from other general theories, that the nervous system, too, must 
have rudimentary structures and functions; in short, what he said was 
that just as our bodies seem able, in a summarised way, to retell the 
story of the changes through which life has passed during the great 
evolutionary processes, so, too, our minds tell us the experiences 
through which the race has passed. Applied to play, the theory means 
that many of the activities indulged in by children, running, throwing, 
climbing, are common because our remote ancestors ran and threw 
and climbed. It seems to explain why such activities are preferred to 
some of the quieter occupations of modem times, like writing or 
studying. 
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There are numerous other theories in addition to the above, but 
if the reader wishes to pursue the subject further, he is advised to read 
some standard book on modem psychology. The theories which have 
been given are sufficient to show that play is not merely fun, and that 
no single theory explains it. A plentiful supply of energy influences 
play just as much as it influences any form of activity, but as we have 
seen, superfluous energy does not explain its origin. The theories of 
Groos and Hall, based respectively on instinct and on inheritance, 
help to give play that position in educational theory and practice to 
which it is certainly entitled. It is impossible to get away from the 
fact that we are born with the tendency to play. Whether there may 
be a specific instinct to play or not, there can be no doubt that the 
spirit of play is rooted as deeply in our lives as any tendency can be. 

The spirit of play, which shows itself in a joyous self-forgetful 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of an occupation, in the accomplishment of 
a purpose, or in the attainment of an ideal, is one which may be of 
immense value in education. Too often, play is contrasted with work, 
instead of with drudgery. Play and drudgery are two ways of getting 
work done, the former by mspiraiion, the latter by compulsion. The 
play spirit almost invariably inspires great minds to accomplish the 
greatest good; drudgery accomplishes nothing except boredom and a 
large expenditure of energy producing both physical and mental fatigue. 

The whole field of play is a very broad one and includes such 
activities as Games, Dancing, Swimming, Scouting and Outdoor pur- 
suits ; in short, “anything that we do because we want to do it”. This 
is the kind of attitude that every teacher endeavours to foster in the 
classroom. In the exercue-room, playground, playing-field, or open 
country his task is lighter, for there he can foster it through the games 
which all normal children delight t < play. It must, however, be strongly 
emphasised that games are not r xessarily play because the teacher 
may think they are. Games do not fall into the category of play unless 
the boys want to play them, but the teacher can so establish an 
environment— by his wise choice and his manner of coaching — as to 
maintain a high value of interest and erithusiasm, otherwise they lose 
their educational value. Organised, supervised play can and does 
appeal to the play spirit ; when it fail > lo do so, the reason can be traced 
to faulty methods of handling it. 

The inclusion of games in the curriculum of schools, then, can be 
justified by the purely theoretical considerations advanced when dis-; 
ensriog die three most oomnatm thernks above; but these need to be 
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lemforced by a study of other values. Oiildhood is the motor poiod 
of life; every idea tends to find immediate expression in some form 
of action. Both biology and psychology show that the mind of the child 
was never intended to be an empty pot in which to store up a wealth 
of knowledge. On the contrary, it was clearly meant to be a place 
where knowledge could be gathered for use and application. The 
drudgery and grind of much that goes by the name of education in 
schools often uses up the pupil’s energy so completely in the acquisition 
of a mass of facts that he has very htfie left for making the knowledge 
effective. 

True education consists in using that material which motivates the 
pupils by arousing their interests and so stimulates their minds to 
action. A child’s interests are dependent upon instincts or tendencies 
which are the “leading reins” by which Nature guides it through child- 
hood. We have seen that play is a natural instinct, tendency or urge 
and therefore must be used for some educative process, for, as James 
says: “Instincts are transient. They are implanted for the sake of giving 
rise to habits, and this purpose once established, the instincts conse- 
quently fade away. Pedagogy must strike while the iron is hot. If a boy 
grows up alone at the age of games and sports, and learns neither to 
play ball nor shoot nor row nor sail nor ride nor fish, probably he 
will be sedentary to the end of his days, and though the best opportu- 
nities be afford^ him for learmng these things later, it is a hundred 
to one that he will pass them by and shrink from the effort of taking 
those necessary first steps, the prospects of which, at an earlier age, 
would have filled him with eager delight”. Obviously, therefore, the 
best preparation for the future is happy, satisfying and worthwhile 
living in the present, and this the child secures in its play. 

Again, play is growth, it builds the complete child. It is Nature’s 
own system of physical training. It is for the sake of play, as Groos 
says, that the great phenomenon of infancy exists. Man enters the 
world as the most helpless and immature of all animals ; he is fashioned 
and raised to his exalted position by processes which respond to his 
play instincts. Play is the very act of growth — growth through action. 
We know that bones, tissues, muscles, all depend on exercise for their 
full development. In the brain the motor areas are the first to be 
develbped, and the motor fibres are the first to be medullated. In the 
child's brain, the association fibres are but poorly developed. It is 
obvious, therefore, that Nature intended a child, in the first instance, 
to be physically active rather than mentally active. A Physical Educa- 
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tion in the form of play has been prescribed as a natural method 
dwing the first years of life. 

If modem life requires anything at all in our pupils, it requires 
great powers of endurance rather than of physical strength. Few will 
doubt the ability of play to give this. A boy at his games spends much 
more energy without being weary than he can possibly expend at work. 
Well-direct^ play, then, can be made an exceedingly useful channel 
for the production in our pupils of physical efficiency, good lung 
power, a stable nervous system, a strong heart, robust health, and an 
ease and grace which arc so marked in the good athlete. 

On the mental side, the attitude of mind which is a characteristic 
feature of a child well absorbed in its pursuit is the attitude which 
represents the greatest efiiciency in mental effort. Children forget 
themselves entirely; their own conceptions of what is right and wrong 
are put into practice; so that it can be claimed that play is one of the 
most potent factors in the formation of right habits of conduct and 
of character that the teacher can utilise. This valtte is further enhanced 
when the opportunities of teaching sportsmanship and fair play which 
it affords are considered. Free, unrestricted, unsupervised play, that is, 
the play of the back street, generally means that “might is right”. In 
a well-organised and well-directed playground or playing-field, one 
expects to see both justice and honesty. In the case of the latter, it is 
an easy matter to show the pupils that he who cheats is prevented 
thereby from gaining skill because he is depending upon evasion of the 
rules rather than upon skilful playing. 

On the social side, too, the value of games cannot be over- 
emphasised. In no form of play is this more apparent than in the team 
games played by the boys of the Secondary School. These games teach 
those social qualities which arc comprehended in the term “team 
spirit” — the abihty to co-operate with others in the attainment of one 
common purpose. 

To repeat, play is undoubtedly one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of education in the hands of the teacher. Even the ancients 
realised this. In modern times, the need for educating people for their 
leisure time is becoming more urgent as the number of working hours 
grows less. Children who are tau,^t to play well during their school 
life will acquire skills, a sense of adequacy, and a psychic equUibrium, 
which will enable them to play well in the larger game of life when 
their school days are over. 

The scientific study of the play of children has shewn another very 

O.A.— 2 
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significant fact, namely, that the play-impulse reveals itself in several 
well-marked stages, each of which is chuacterised by a differing set 
of activities. Thus, a boy of three or four plays with his toy horse; at 
about eight or nine he loves to play games of tag; whilst at fourteen 
football and cricket are his absorbing interests. The normal school-age 
range from five to fifteen has been divided into three periods, the first 
lasting from the age of five to seven approximately, the second from 
eight to ten approximately and the third from eleven upwards. The 
first period is marked by the tendency of children to play games of 
imitation and pretence, games which do not last very long, and in 
which there is plenty of repetition. It is a stage of experimentation with 
the body. Children of the second stage show a fondness for chasing 
and racing games, where there is scope for the spirit of rivalry, for 
contest and competition. This is the stage at which the foundations of 
skill in catching and throwing and so on are best taught The third 
stage, lasting from eleven to the period when the child leaves school 
at fifteen plus, is the one which really concerns the Secondary School 
teacher. The running and other games of the previous period are still 
enjoyed, but the boy begins to show a desire to apply all the skills he 
has already acquired in competition with others, and to attach him- 
self to some group or gang for his games and companionships. In the 
early years covered by this stage the boy’s efforts in competitive games, 
where two sides are opposed, are mainly individualistic: “My best for 
myself and my team”. Later on, more particularly towards the end of 
his Secondary School life, his interest centres more and more upon 
co-operation, and so team games figure very prominently: “My best 
for my team”. These games not only promote the development, health 
and stamina of the body, but they cultivate socially desirable qualities, 
such as ability to co-operate with others, loyalty to chosen leaders, a 
sense of responsibility for personal actions, ability to distinguish the 
relative values of means and ends, courage and perseverance and fair 
play and good temper in the contest on the playing-field and in the battle 
of life. “In playing these games the boy is not going through the forms of 
citizenship; he is being initiated into its very essence” (Joseph Lee). 

“To the boy playing football, the losing of himself in the conscious- 
ness of the team, subordinating his individual aims to the common 
purpose is not a matter of self-sacrifice, but of self-fulfilment — the 
coming into his birthright; the satisfying of a human necessity for 
becoming a part of a social whole. What is being bom into the boy is 
the social man — the citizen” (Joseph Lee). 
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Before games can become one of the most important features of 
the physical-education scheme in the schools of the Nation, and 
particularly in the Secondary Schools, a larger number of better 
playing spaces is needed, and the manner of playing the games, as 
weU as their general organisation and coaching, must be placed on a 
more educational basis. But, even in present circumstances, invaluable 
work can be done if the general principles of coaching and organising 
the games are observed. It is the purpose of this book to discuss these 
general principles and to suggest methods based on them. In this way 
it is believed that the fullest educational advantages to be derived 
'from participation in games will become available for every pupil in 
a Secondary School and not for the few born to excel. 



CHAPTER n 


THt lEACHING OF GAMES - AIMS — PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING — OUTLINE OF METHOD — TEACHING OF 
COMPLEX GAMES — GROUP AND TEAM WORK — THE 
TRAINING OF LEADERS— RULES— REFEREEING 

A1 Games-master, or Coach, as he is sometimes called, has probably 
th? Inost diflBcult job of any master on the staff of a Secondary School. 
•I'D common with all his other teacher colleagues, he must bear in mind 
that he has been called upon to assist in the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the characters of his boys through the force of his own 
personality, and by the application of his “subject”. At the same time 
he must never forget that he has special opportunities of doing far 
more effective work, not only in this task of character building, but 
also in presenting to his pupils acceptable forms of social conduct. 

That Mathematics, the Social Sciences, and other subjects of the 
curriculum are very important from many points of view, no one will 
deny. Such subjects have been approved by educationists as constituting 
forms of knowledge which are useful for the general advance of culture 
and as a preparation for life. Games, as we saw in the last chapter, 
have direct biological and psychological values for growing children. 
Parddpation in them satisfies immediate desires and cravings, and 
also provides benefits that are both wholesome and pleasing to the 
players and of value to society. The teacher who enters into the games 
life of his boys has, therefore, a unique opportunity of making himself 
the effective instrument of their education, especially when he guides 
that life and provides situations which permit the acquirement of 
desirable traits of character. 

To accomplish ail this the Games-master must possess all those 
qualities expected in his colleagues— strength of character, personality, 
training— as well as a ve 
should know something 
different ages, as well as 
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characteristics of the boys he is called upon to teach. Such knowledge 
is indispensable if he wishes to avoid the risk of over-taxing tto 
strength of his pupils, and to maintain their interest at the highest 
possible levels. In addition he should have practical knowledge of the 
games. 'He should be able to analyse them into their fundamental 
skills, and he should be able to coach them in ways that pres^e the 
whole spirit of play. Personal ability to perform reasonably well is, of 
course, desirable but it is by no means essential, especially as so many 
excellent films, film strips and loops of outstanding performers are 
now readily obtainable for demonstration purposes. Above all, the 
Games-master must be possessed of the firm conviction that what he 
is doing is a vital part of a complete educational process. He must 
be convinced that the games he chooses and supervises are not 
merely physical activities useful for filling a space in the school time- 
table, or a means for providing tlie pupils with some form of physical 
relaxation after long spells of mental activity, but, on the contrary, 
are real educational forces, without the inlluencc of which Education 
is truncated. 

The Games-master, then, can be, and should be, one of the most 
effective and desirable members of a school staff. The activities he 
selects furnish him with a real point of friendly contact with his pupils, 
from whom he readily obtains a willing obedience almost amounting 
to hero worship. They will often imitate him in school conditions where 
masters of other subjects are merely tolerated. His potentialities for 
good and for example are, therefore, immense, for he not only gives his 
pupils instruction, coaching and guidance, thus helping them to 
acquire functions and skills which they did not possess before, but he 
also enables them to acquire those virtues which make them acceptable 
to their playmates, and thus give them a sense of adequacy. 

No matter what the game played by Secondary School boys may 
be, the general aims of the Garacs-master are always the same: (a) to 
teach the boys to play and to win with all their might — ^in other words, 
to cultivate an aggressive spirit; (b) to lay the foundations of good 
style, and to seek to produce players combining the essential qualities 
of stylists, tacticians, and teamsmen; (c) to teach the boys all that is 
connoted by the term “good sportsmanship”, including the various 
courtesies of the playing-field. It follows, therefore, that the games 
played in the exercise-room or playground should closely related 
to those played on the playing-field; in some instances, they will be 
preparatory to them; in others, they will serve to give additional but 
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necessary practice in those fundamental skills which the games taken 
on the playing-field have shewn to be needful. 

In teaching a new game, the Games-master must observe the same 
pedagogical principles as are observed by all teachers in teaching any 
subject of the curriculum. These principles are summarised as follows: 

1. The interest of the boys must be motivated or aroused. Usually 
it is not a very difficult thing to do as far as games are concerned, 
particularly when the game has been selected with some regard to the 
age and stage of development reached by the boys. In other words, if 
the game requires skills that are within the capacity of the class or 
group of boys being taught, it is comparatively easy to stimulate an 
interest in it as it then becomes self-motivating. 

2. The teaching, should pioceed from the “known to the unknown” 
and from the “simple to the complex”. This principle emphasises the 
importance of a carefully graduated scheme in which there is a steady 
progression in difficulty and complexity from tlie simple single-skilled 
games of Primary School children to the more complex major team 
games of the Secondary School in which several difficult skills are 
employed in combination and in game-situations which are con- 
tinuously changing. The same principle stresses the desirability, 
whenever possible, of building a game upon those already known by 
the pupils. Thus, for example, a game like “Wandering Ball” can only 
be taught in a satisfactory manner after the pupils have attained a 
reasonable degree of skill in passing and catching a bail by playing 
such games as “Teacher and Class” and “Corner Spry”. 

3. Learning muscular skills such as those required in the playing of 
games is a process that takes time; the nervous system will not be 
hurried. It follows, therefore, that not only docs hahte mean waste, 
but endless repetitions of similar movements during the same lesson 
are futile and accomplish little. Hence the longer the period of time 
over which the process of learning can be spread the greater will be 
the skill acquired during each practice period. From this principle can 
be deduced one or two others which the Games-master should always 
bear in mind: (o) teach one thing at a time, the most important first; 
(i) all effective work should follow a well ordered progression; and 
(c) the nervous system should be assisted to set up the correct 
co-ordinations. In all this work, the coaching methods adopted by the 
master are of considerable importance. 

4. It is not “Practice” but ''Right or Correct Practice" that makes 
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perfect. This means that all skill-practice should be directed along the 
right lines. It also means that the master must be familiar with the 
mechanics of the movements making up the skill, for without this 
knowledge and the ability to “spot” deviations and faults, he cannot 
stimulate his pupils to the right kind of eifort through the method 
of coaching while they are actually doing the movements making up 
the skill. 

5. From a study of the development of the “Play and Games 
Patterns” of children, it is clear that most forms of learning, and 
particularly of learning physical skills, cannot take place until the 
children are “ready”, both in general bodily development of muscles, 
nerves and physical proportions and in interest and willingness to 
learn. Certain “skills” follow a very definite pattern of development 
and although intensive training and coaching often result in a certain 
degree of precocity in respect of physical attainment, researches suggest 
that it is not worth the eifort either in time put in or in the discipline 
necessary to force the child beyond the point where he can wilUngly 
follow. 

6. The ease with which a pupil learns a new muscular skill varies 
with the general attitude which he assumes during the process. If he 
heartily dislikes either the game or the activity, the master or the other 
members of the class with whom he must play, his whole learning 
process will be considerably slowed down On the other hand, if he is 
fond of games and also likes his Games-master, learning will be very 
much hastened. It follows that the master must get as much life as 
possible into his teaching and coaching by arousing enthusiasm through 
ready and cheeiful stimulation and the encouragement of good effort. 
“Pleasantness heightens and facilitates all positive, healthful, life- 
giving functions of the body. I ipleasantness is negative. It retards, 
inhibits, constricts. Pleasantness .nakes for more of life. It is therefore 
clear that pleasantness is a necessary condition of learning, and that 
unpleasantness retards learning”. 

7. The best method of presenting a skill or activity to the pupils is 
by putting before them a picture of it; they must be quite clear in their 
own minds what it is they have to do This picture may be given throu^ 
visual aids, verbal aids and a combination of the two. 

Visual aids include demonstrations by the teacher or by a carefully 
selected pupil from the class, and these are imitated by the pupils. 
Occasionally illustrations in the form of photographs, cuttings from 
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newspapers and magazines arouse consid^able interest, especially if 
they are pinned up on the class-room notice-board. In recent years, 
films and film-strips have opened up tremendous possibilities, mainly 
because they shew accmate reproductions of the desired performance. 

Verbal aids include descriptions and explanations of the perform- 
ance of the activity. Used by themselves, that is, without the assistance 
of any visual demonstration, they often result in a waste of time. 
Obviously, therefore, the ideal method is to describe the skill or 
activity as briefly and as clearly a-; possible with a demonstration 
which may be repeated so as to give ditferent “view-points”. Questions 
may be asked immediately after the demonstration to ensure that the 
pupils have an intelligent grasp of what they will be required to do 

8. Obviously, the pupil can learn the skill or activity only by doing 
it. To guide him in correct performance, it is essential for the master 
to coach. This coaching requires considerable teaching skill as well as 
an intimate knowledge of the mechanics of the skill being learnt. The 
master has to avoid killing the spirit of the game by too much cor- 
rection or interruption. Indeed, his ability as a coach can be assessed 
by his skill in distributing his praise, criticism, correction and guidance 
without permitting the work to become stereotyped or in any sense 
a “drill”. The “spirit of play” should ever predominate, but care must 
be taken to ensure that it is a “spirit of purposeful play”. 

All the principles enumerated above are concerned with the actual 
teaching technique. In order, however, to show how this technique is 
related more explicitly and appropriately to the teaching of simple 
games, a general method is outlined below and is followed by examples 
of the method applied to the teaching of some typical games. 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF METHOD 

1. The necessity, or even the desirability, of teaching a new game to 
a whole class of thirty-six to forty pupils at one and the same time 
should be rare. The adoption of “group work” in all physical educa- 
tional work reduces such occasions very considerably. It is preferable, 
therefore, for the master to teach one group at a time, the other groups 
either being engaged on other group activities or being permitted to 
look on. It this latter arrangement is used, the teacher must take steps 
to ensure their attention by asking questions about what they see. 

2. All the apparatus required, including the marking out of the 
space for the game or skill, must be ready beforehand. It is a very 
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common fault for young masters to describe the game and then to 
discover, when the time has come for the demonstration or for playing 
it, that all the apparatus has been left in school. A great deal of this 
essential preparatory work can be delegated to the Group or Team 
Leaders. (See also. Chapter IV dealing with Permanent Markings.) 

3. The group should be assembled in the formation in which the 
game is played as quickly as possible and before any descriptions and 
explanations are given. By doing this, the curiosity of the boys is 
stimulated, and thus their attention is secured. 

4. The game should be described briefly and clearly. If it is at all 
complex, it should be built up a feature at a time. Usually, however, 
new games will be simple progressions on those already learnt. 

5. After the master has described the game and demonstrated what is 
to be done, the apparatus should be distributed and the group allowed 
to start the game. While it is being played, the master should get as 
much life as possible into it through stimulating and helpful coaching. 
Now and again he should stop the game in order to redemonstrate 
and explain some point which the boys appear to have missed, or to 
ask questions about the game in general or some particular aspect of it. 

It often happens that after teaching a new game the master continues 
to include it in his lesson for quite a long period. To play the same 
game week after week is not only wrong, but shows a lack of ability 
to appreciate the laws of progression; it inevitably leads to a diminish* 
ing interest on the part of the boys, for there comes a stage when they 
realise they are making no progress at all. A practice which deserves 
almost equal condemnat on is that of allowing the boys to choose 
their own games on the spot. This is often the method of the weak 
master and, in any case, shows that he has made no preparation for 
his lesson. The choice of a game lould never be left until the actual 
time of pla}dng it; there should always be a sound reason for its 
inclusion in the particular lesson. 

Examples of Teachikg Method 

A. The following is given as an example of the method used in 
teaching a simple game: 

Example 1 : “Wandering Ball” 

Before this game is attempted, the boys should have attained a 
reasonable degree of profluiency in passing and catching a large ball 
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through playing such games as “Teacher and Class”, “Promotion 
Ball”, “Comer Spry”. 

Irt Stage: One group of about eight boys should be formed up 
into a fairly large circle, given the ball and told to pass it to one 
another in any direction, including across the circle. The boys should 
be coached to pass the ball as quickly as possible and with a purpose, 
that is to say, it must be passed to some definite person, and not 
thrown aimlessly away. 

2nd Stage: If other groups of ihe class have been watching the 
group above, they should now be sent to their respective “Group 
Corners” and told to do the same practice. This means that they are 
given the responsibility of forming their own circles and getting “under 
way” as quickly as possible. The master should supervise and coach 
these practices, passing quickly from one group to the other. 

3rd Stage: The above practices are stopped, and the master takes 
charge of the first group again, or, if he is taking the game with the 
whole class, he can proceed with any one of the other groups. A group 
leader is now placed in the middle of the circle and he is told to try 
and touch the ball while the other boys pass it in any direction so as 
to prevent him from doing so. This is done, the master giving necessary 
coaching hints and perhaps occasionally stopping the game to ask 
questions or to draw attention to some faults that are being made and 
to the best methods of avoiding them. Next, the rule as to what 
happens when the centre player touches the ball is introduced. 

Ath Stage: All the groups are now sent to their “Group Corners” 
to practise the game with the centre player. During this practice, the 
master supervises and gives coaching hints. The above practices would 
normally take from five to ten minutes and are sufficient for the 
amount of time which can be allowed in any games lesson. 

5th Stage: Previous stages should have given the master the 
opportunity for picking out the better boys and the less proficient 
ones. He should thus be able to organise groups according to 
ability. These groups, each with a group leader in charge, should 
practise the game in “Group Corners”. Such practices assist greatly in 
the training of leaders — an important phase of all physical educational 
work. 

During group work of the kind indicated in these first five stages, 
the master must carry on his coaching the whole time. Nothing is 
gained, but a very great deal is lost, if groups are got to work and 
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everything is left to the ^oup leader. The master must find scope for 
the exercise of his superior ^owledge, experience and skill, and this 
should always be done by showing the individual groups, and, indeed, 
the individual members of the groups, better and more effective ways 
of doing things so as to improve the standard of performance. 

6th Stage: When a reasonable degree of proficiency in playing the 
game has been attained, competitions should be organist between 
“Teams”. In these competitions, the leader or some other boy moves 
to the centre of another team ; the first centre player to touch the ball 
wins a point for his side. 

It will be observed that the teaching method described above refers 
more specifically to the teaching of “Wandering Ball” as it is usually 
described in games books, namely, as a ball-handling game. In the 
Secondary School the master will probably use the game for the 
purpose of giving training and practice in the fundamental "ikills of a 
major team game, for example. Rugby Football, or Soccer Football, 
or Cricket. In the case of Rugby, a rugby football will be used and the 
master will tram and coach the groups to use tbe orthodox rugby 
passes. When used for Soccer Football coaching, the game will have 
to be slightly modified as all the passing will have to be done by the 
feet; and for cricket passing practices, a tennis or a hard cricket ball 
will be used. In all cases, however, the sane general principles and 
procedures will be followed. 

The following is another example of the method of quick revision 
of what has previously been taken and of building up a new game by 
teaching a feature at a time. 

Example 2: “Oodge Ball” 

This game is similar to “Wandering Ball” in that it requires a 
reasonable degree of proficiency lu passing and catching a large ball 
before it is attempted. 

Ur and 2nd Stage: As for “Wandering Ball”. 

3rd Stage: The group of about eight boys should be foimed up 
into a fairly large circle with a skittle in the centre. The boys should 
be given the ball and told to make two (or three) passes in any 
direction around and across the ci «..t and then to aim at the skittle 
so as to knock it down. They should be coached, as in “Wapdering 
Ball” to pass the ball as quickly as possible— “Pass ! Pass! Aim !” — and 
to continue without break until the skittle is knocked down. 
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4/h Stage: All groups are sent to their “Group Comers” to 
practice, the master supervising and coaching. 

5th Stage: The practices in “Group Corners” are stopped and the 
master takes over one of the groups to demonstrate. A group leader is 
placed in the centre and is told that he is to avoid being hit below the 
knees by the other players who will aim the ball at him. The practice 
is commenced under the immediate supervision of the master. Several 
faults will be made, for example, (a) every boy on the circumference of 
the circle will want to aim direct at the centre player instead of passing 
to someone more advantageously placed for doing so; or (b) the ball 
may not be well hcldcd by the boy on the opposite side of the circle 
and so is allowed to roll out, thus wasting time; or (c) the ball may 
be thrown from within the circle by a boy who has rushed in to recover 
it, instead of being passed out to someone on the circle; (d) the ball 
may be thrown too high so that throwing may easily become dan- 
gerous. Obviously, all these faults must be corrected, and a great deal 
can be done towards this by the master as he proceeds from one group 
to another. Occasionally, it is advisable to stop the practices, and lo 
call the attention of the whole class to the fault being made. The 
class may be asked to explain why it is a fault, and to suggest 
ways of overcoming it; in this way, the value of good play is 
stressed. Later, the groups should be encouraged to put another player 
in the centre when a previous player has been hit correctly below the 
knees. 

6th Stage: "Competitive Dodge Ball". In this game, each group 
nominates a boy to act as “dodger” in the circle of one of the other 
groups. The boy who remains in the circle for the longest time wins 
the points for his own group. 

In the Secondary School, this game of “Dodge Ball” will probably 
be adapted as a “Kicking and Trapping Practice” for Soccer Football. 
In this case, it will be taken only after the boys have had some instruc- 
tion in the technique of kicking and trapping. It is, however, a very 
useful game for developing general quickness as well as for dodging 
about in a limited space. 

Example 3: “Circle Pass Out” (Fig. 1.) 

This is a game which can be used for giving passing and catching 
practice for Cricket, in which case a tennis or a cricket ball is used, or 
for Rugby Football when a rugby ball is used. 
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Before it is attempted, the boys should have had practice in the 
following activities: 

(a) '‘Covering and Marking " — Players in pairs, facing one another, 
one Mng the “Dodger” and the other the “Marker”. The marker 
should stand squarely in front of the dodger and should imitate every 
move of the latter, who should dodge about from foot to foot as 
lightly as possible. 

(h) “ Intel cepting in Threes " — ^Players arrange themselves three in 
a line. The two outside ones pass the ball from one to the other, the 
inside player trying to intercept. Generally, this game is played m the 
exercise-room during a Physical Education lesson so that movement is 
somewhat restricted; but if taken out in the playground, the boys can 
run freely and dodge anywhere, thus making it a very active and, indeed, 
vigorous game. 



1st Stage: The Games-master should piactise getting the groups 
(teams) into formation. Thus, grci.'s 1 and 3, being the defending 
groups, should run to form separate circles with hands joined; groups 
2 and 4 should run to cover off the gaps. 

2nd Stage: The leaders of groups 2 and 4, that is, the “attacking” 
groups, should stand in the centre of the circles each holding a ball in 
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the hand. The Games-master should proceed to give a very short 
explanation of the game, emphasising two main essentials, viz. (i) the 
centre player has to get the ball to one of his own side outside the 
circle by passing between the gaps in the inside circle; (ii) the inner 
circle or guards have to try and stop this by intercepting the ball. 

3rd Stage: The Games-master should next allow the boys to 
practise the game. Later, the outside group should change places with 
the inside, in which case the leaders change over. 

4th Stage: During these practices, the Games-master should make 
a special point of noticing the faults made. Hence, during this stage, 
he will make corrections and offer suggestions as, for example, encourag- 
ing the leaders to feint to pass in one direction but actually to pass in 
another; or getting the attackers in the outside circle to dodge about 
the gap they are covering. 

5th Stage: If the above stages have been followed, the game should 
now be played so that each attacking group can count its score as 
points. In this case, groups should change over and the game should 
be continued, probably over a scries of lessons, until all the groups 
have competed against one another, both as attackers and as guards 
or defenders. 


TEACHING RELAY RACES 

The teaching of relay races and games of the relay type is probably 
one of the most unsatisfactory features of work taken with Secondary 
School boys. This is due to several causes. In the first place, young 
masters are usually in far too great a hurry to introduce the continuous 
relay element. Relay races are team games in which one member of 
the team starts a movement which is taken up by the next member as 
soon as each preceding one has completed his part. They call for the 
exercise of considerable self-control — pupils must not start off until 
they have been “touched" behind a certain prescribed line. Obviously, 
therefore, the “relay” element presents difhculties and should not be 
introduced until the master is quite certain that the other parts of the 
race are well known. 

It often happens, too, that the number of boys in each of the 
competing teams is too large. This number should rarely exceed six, 
otherwise the period of waiting for a turn is so long that the pupils 
get restless and impatient and unnecessary disciplinary troubles result. 
It is better to have ten teams each containing four pupils than to 
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have four learns of \u\ pupils m each Close linishes may be harder to 
judge, but the boys derive greater educational training and benefit in 
the long run Finall> the young teacher hiids it diflicult lO resist the 
temptation to include the “skill t>pe” ot ^clay before the pupils have 
hid sufficient practice m the " Thus, foi example, it is obviously 
wrong to organise a relay race like In and Out the Files Dribbling 
a Ball Relay” before the boys have had sufficient group practice in 
dribbling a ball round a number ol objects 


General Principles in Organising Relay Races 

In organising and conducting relay races, the following general 
principles should be observed 

1 The cliss should be mobilised into ihe position for the relay 
race as quickly as possible This car be done by practising and playing 
types using the basic formations 

(a) Simple Relay or “There and Back” I ormation (Fig 2 ) 

(b) Shuttle or Double or “Cross-over” Formation. (Fig 3.) 

(c) Zig-zag Formation (Fi<» 4.) 
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(d) “Teacher and Class” or “Spry” Formation. (Fig. 5.) 

(e) Spoke or Wheel or Star Formation. (Fig. 6.) 

In mobilising the groups of teams into these positions, leaders can 
be of great assistance by: 

(a) Checking the numbers in the teams and making any 
necessary adjustments. Too often, the teacher does this 
himself. 

(&) Getting, where necessary, the correct distances betweei 
individuals in each team. 

• (c) Making all necessary markings. 

2. All the rules should be clearly stated and, once given, must be 
rigidly adhered to. To assist the pupils in observing the rules, starting 
places should be clearly marked out and the exact distances to be 
traversed clearly defined. 

3. As stated above, the number of competitors in a team should be 
small — six is the ideal number. It should be obvious that the smaller 
the number of competitors in each team, the fewer the mistakes likely 
to be made. 

4. There should be at least THREE performances every time the 
relay race is taken : 
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(a) A try-out to ensure that every competitors knows what 
to do. 

(h) Competition between the teams. 

(c) A further competition between the teams, to give some 
other team a chance of winning. 

After each performance an “inquest” or “discussion” should take 
place; the faults should be diagnosed and attempts made to remedy 
them in the subsequent performances. 

5. “Skill Relays” are relays which test, in a more exciting and com- 
petitive atmosphere, the standard attained in those particular techniques 
or skills which have been previously practised as “Group” Practices. 

Such relays can be used to emphasise (a) the standard of performance 
or accuracy; (b) the speed at which the skill can be done; and (c) both 
accuracy or standard as well as speed. 

In testing for accuracy or standard, the team with the greatest 
number of accurate throws, or catches, or headings, or the team with 
the fewest number of misses is, therefore, the winner. The master 
should emphasise this. When the technique of a skill has been well 
established, emphasis may then be placed on speed, points being 
awarded in order of finish; thus, if there are five teams the points will 
be five for the first, four for the second, three for the third, two for the 
fourth, and one for the fifth. It is desirable to award every competing 
team; there is then some reward for the effort expended; furthermore, 
it can be taken away if circumstances demand. 

Example 1 (u). ‘^Tunnel BaU" 

Is/ Stage: The games-master should practise the formation — ^feet 
wide astride and trunk downwards. 

The groups should practise bowling the ball between the legs to the 
last boy, who, on receiving, should hold it above his head. After one 
or two similar practices, the game should be made competitive, that is, 
each end boy on catching the ball should hold it above his head — the 
first to do so being awarded a point, or preferably, individuals in each 
group should be awarded points according to the order of their finishing. 
After each end boy has been awarded his point, he should run to the 
head of his line— the remainder of his group moving back one step. He 
should not bowl the ball between the legs until commanded to do so 
by the teacher. 

It should be noted that in this stage each boy receives a point or 
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points— which, when added to the points awarded to his own group* 
mates, make up the total for uis group. 

Ind Stage: This stage is similar to the last, except that each end boy, 
on receiving the ball from the tunnel, i uns and stands with it above his 
head at the top of his group line. Points should be awarded as before. 

3rd Stage: The game played as it is generally described in games 
books, i.e. as a continuous relay. In this case, the group or team, and 
not individual boys, is awaided the points. At all stages, the funda- 
mental rules of the game — the position of the boys at the head and at 
the end of the line, and of the ball pas n-g through the tunnel made by 
each boy’s legs must be strictly enforced. 

The foregoing stages deal with “Tunnel Ball” as usually played. If 
the following arc included, the Games-master will not only improve the 
game, but will make it much more suitable for use especit^y during the 
colder weather. 
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Example 1 (b). “Tunnel Ball with a Run” 

1j/ Stage: The groups should be lined up behind their leaders, who 
should stand with their toes on the starting line. Fifteen to twenty feet 
away a second line should be drawn. 

The game is started as in Stage 1 in “Tunnel Ball”, above. When the 
ball reaches the last boy, say No. 6, he shouts “Up!” and the whole 
group runs forward, behind the leader, to the second line in the order 
shown. Immediately every boy crosses this line he should turn round 
and face in the opposite direction. (Fig. 7.) 

Without any pause, the ball should be passed again through the- 
tunnel to No. 1, after which the group returns to its original position* 
2nd Stage: The game should be conducted so that the changing over 
is performed about three or four times, i.e. twice up and down. If 
continued for longer than this, it becomes very strenuous. 

3rd Stage: Variations in the running should be made. These are shown 
in Fig. 8, but it should be noted that each group keeps its own course. 
This form is very strenuous for groups of more than four or five boys. 
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Example 2. Simple Relay Race — “There and Back” (Fig. 2— page 31.) 

1 Stage: The race should be taught as a race in which one boy from 
every group competes. Thus, if there are four groups, the race 
becomes a race in fours; and the number of fours competing one 
after the other, on the signal or command from the master, will 
correspond to the number of boys in the groups. Points should be 
awarded to each set of four in accordance with the scheme adopted 
by the master. 

2nd Stage: Only after some considerable practice of different races by 
the method given in the first stage should the relay element be 
introduced. 

Example 3. Relay Game — “Corner Spry” (Fig. 5 — page 33.) 

l5t Stage: The Games-master should practise getting the groups into 
the right formation with the group leader standing out in front, facing 
his team. 

The leader of each group should practise passing the ball to every 
member uf his team in turn When he receives the ball again from the 
last boy in his group, he should hold the ball above his head. The first 
group doing this should be awarded a point, or, preferably, individuals 
in each group should be awarded points in the order of their finishing. 

The leader now passes the ball to the right hand boy of his team, 
who at once runs out and takes his place ready to start the game again. 
Meantime, the leader runs to take a place at the end of the groups, all 
the other players moving up one place. 

The game continues in this manner, points being awarded after every 
player has completed his own round of passing, until the leader is back 
in his original place in front of his group. Points are totalled up in 
order to find the winning group. 

It will be observed that every round is controlled by the master. 

2nd Stage: This stage is similar to the last, except that after every 
round the “centre passer” passes the ball again to the right-hand boy 
of the line, who, after catching it, runs to take up his place as the new 
“centre passer”. Points arc awarded to the boy who gets to this position 
first. 

3rd Stage: At this stage the game is played as a continuous relay 
until the leader is back again in his original place. In this case, points 
are awarded to the groups in the order of their finishing. 

When a game like “Comer Spry” is used to give practice in the 
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fund^cntals major team game like Rugby Football, or Cricket, 
““.portajtt that the pupils should have been wdl coached in the 
skill beiny^ tested before the “relay element" is introduced. Such coach- 
ing ^ UP given as “group practice” using the Comer Spry formation, 
^james-master placing special emphasis upon the techniques of the 
being practised. Thus, for example, if the formation is being used 
fior giving training in correct Rugby catching and passing, the master 
must see that the boys hold the ball correctly, that they pass it with a 
good body swing, and so on. These things have to be shown and taught ; 
the game formation and, indeed, the game itself merely provide 
objective and interesting ways of acquiring the correct technique. 

THE TEACHING OF COMPLEX GAMES 
The term “Complex Game” is here applied to those competitive 
Team Games which are dependent for their success not only upon the 
skill of every individual player but also upon his ability to combine 
with his team-mates. 

Because of their complexity, their teaching is fraught with difficulties 
unless the master bears in mind those general principles of games 
teaching to which reference has already been made; that is, he must 
make certain that the skills comprising them have previously been 
taught by means of a carefully chosen and graduated scheme of games 
practices, all of them pleasurable and satisfying in themselves. These 
skills are the very warp and weft of which, in due course, are woven the 
more complex games patterns which we call Team Games. 

To assist him in the teaching process, the master must be able to 
“break down” a game into its fundamental skills and to satisfy himself 
that the level of performance in each of these skills is reasonably high. 
Unless he docs this, his attempts to teach the game will not be very 
successful. In the normal course of events, these fundamental skills will 
have been taught and practised in the Primary School so that the task 
of the master in the Secondary School becomes one of developing 
better performance and higher standards of playing under the stimulus 
of more complex games-situations, all of which must be adapted to the 
physical and mental ability of his pupils. In addition, he has to develop 
games strategy and team play generally. Often, however, he may find 
it necessary to return to the practice of these fundamentals as a method 
of coaching technique. 

It is pertinent at this point to ask some questions as to the relation- 
ship between the fundamental skills into which a game may be broken 
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down and the game itself; and also to enquire whether proficiency in 
these fundamental skills necessarily implies excellence in the complex 
game of which the skills are said to be fundamental elements. Does it 
follow, for example, that because a boy can head or trap or dribble a 
football with reasonable skill he is, ipso facto, a good Soccer player? 
Or, again, is a good Corner Spry player necessarily a good Rugby 
footballer? 

The relationship between the fundamentals of a game, such as 
Soccer Football, and the actual game of Football can be illustrated in 
this way. A watch that is taken completely to pieces consists of springs 
and wheels, hands and balance-shaft, screws and case, and so on. These 
are the materials out of which the watch is made, but such a collection 
of parts can hardly be regarded as a watch. It lacks what might be 
termed a “togetherness” ; the complete watch is obviously different in 
some way from the sum of its parts. Association Football is not merely 
a capacity to dribble and kick a ball, added to a,papacity to run and 
shoot, and so on. It is a “total” game, and there is a quality about its 
totality which seems to be more than the addition of its parts. Football- 
mindcdness is unique; so, too, is cricket- mindedness; they are more 
than part abilities to do single skills reasonably well. 

If whole games are to be broken into parts, it is obvious that the 
“breaking down” must be done most carefully. The footballer must 
learn how to kick and dribble, head and trap and so on, for unless he 
can do these things he cannot hope to play the game, but the real 
psychological fundamentals of the game are units of strategy which are 
taken out of actual game'^ and practised independently. The Secondary 
School Games-master who seeks to obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from practice in fundamentals must be quite certain that they are con- 
ducted in actual game conditions, it is for this reason that emphasis is 
placed upon the use of Leading-up Games. 

These are simpler forms of Team Games employing some or all of 
the skills, games strategy and rules of the Wlajor Team Games. They do 
not require so much playing space; they often need a smaller number of 
players, and the rules are fewer and less difficult. In a carefully graduated 
scheme these games would the the principal or main Team Games in a 
lower class, thus serving as the leading-up game for the Main Game of 
the next class. Thus, for example, in a Rugby coaching scheme “Touch 
and Pass” would be a main game in a lower form and, as such, would 
serve as a leading-up game for Rugby as played in the higher classes. 

Having fewer rules, these games provide practice for skills, previously 
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learned separately, in simple games-situations, in which many of the 
emotional and other factors of a competitive Team Game can be 
experienced. The employment of fewer players obviously provides more 
opportunities for all to handle the apparatus and to 'play in many 
different positions. Thus a pupil soon begins to show in what position 
in a game he is naturally fitted to play. Often, too, these games give the 
mediocre player a chance to improve his playing skill. Too frequently 
this type of player is neglected in favour of the more athletic type. 

Summing up, the teaching of Complex Games, including the 
National Team Games, can be outlined thus ; 

1 . Practice of the fundamental skills by means of simple games which 
are interesting, enjoyable and pleasurable in themselves. A great deal 
of this work should be done in the Primary School, but there will also 
be occasions when it will be necessary to return to them in the Secondary 
School. 

2. The testing of these fundamental skills through simple competi- 
tions between teams and groups: 

(a) Skill tests. 

(b) Relay Races using skills. 

(c) Simple inter-team tests in which one, and later two or more, of 
the skills are employed. 

3. Practice of the skills in leading-up games with few rules, and using 
few players. These leading-up games will increase in complexity and 
will call for the development of a simple games strategy. 

4. Playing the Complex Game. 

Example: ‘*Team Passing’* 

The successful playing of this game depends upon the ability of the 
boys to: 

(a) Catch and pass a ball with accuracy on the run; 

(b) Elude and get away from an opponent when attacking, and to 
mark him closely when on the defence, i.e. simple ideas of attack and 
defence; 

(c) Combine with a team-mate so as to outwit opponents. 

The following outline is divided into appropriate stages, but it 
should be clearly understood that in schools where the Scheme of 
Physical Educational Work has been planned on sound lines, the early 
stages involving the learning and acquisition of the fundamental skills 
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will have been taken in the Primary School. The stages are given here 
to show the relationship of this early work to the later and more 
advanced stages; moreover, it occasionally happens that pupils are 
promoted without the necessary groundwork. In this case, it is both 
desirable and necessary to go tlnough the earlier stages, possibly at a 
more rapid rate. In any event, it should be observed that where a game 
appears to lack interest and progress is slow, it is essential to return to 
the fundamentals. 

1st Stage: This stage should aim to lay solid foundations of catching 
and marking by means of the following simple games. 

(a) 1 . “Teacher and Class”. 

2. “Promotion Ball”. 

3. “Corner Spry”. 

4. “Running Circle Catch”. 

(b) Dodge and Mark. 

2nJ Stage: This stage should continue the fo\indation work, but 
should introduce passing and catching under difficulties. In addition, 
simple combination with a team-mate is introduced. 

(a) 1 . “Wandering Ball”. 

2. “Running and Passing Practice in Pairs”. 

(b) 1. “Intercepting in Threes” 

2. “Circle Pass out”. 

(c) “Partners”. 

3rd Stage: By this time it will probably be found that two practice 
groups, each consisting of about six pupils, can be selected. These two 
groups should be taught ..-.d coached by the master, the remainder of 
the class still working under leaders at the activities given in Stage 2. 

The number of these “team pas ing” groups should be increased as 
the boys gain proficiency. 

4th Stage: The master will probably observe that the first pair of 
“team passing” groups makes several faults, the chief of which, let it 
be supposed, is that players pass the ball wildly when faced by an 
opponent. 

These two groups should now be sent back to their group comers to 
do the following practices which aiw designed to eliminate this fault. 
These practices are done under the direction of the master at first; 
later, of the group captain : 

(a) Each group is numbered off, say 1 (leader) to 6. Leader (1) 
throws the ball to (2), who before receiving it must call out his numt^ 
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to signify his whereabouts. He then returns it to the leader. It is most 
important that the ball should not be passed until the boy due to 
xeceive it has called out his number. 

(b) Same practice, but the players should move about in their 
group corners. 

(r) In this practice the return to the group leader is omitted; each 
boy passes the ball to the next in numerical order when the latter has 
indicated his whereabouts by calling out his number. 

(cl) Tw 9 groups together — one being passive, the other practising as 
in (c). 

(e) Two groups — the passive players moving about and trying to 
upset the continuous flow of passing by interposing their bodies. (This 
incidentally teaches anticipation of an opponent’s movements.) 

(f) Two groups as in (c), but passing team to pass in any order. 

5th Stage: (1) By this time, the two groups should be ready to play 
the game again under the master’s control. 

(2) Other groups carry on with the subsidiary practices which they 
started later than the two groups in ( 1). 

During the playing of the inter-group game, the master should stop 
the game and tell the players to stand perfectly still. He can then show 
the boys any defects in their “marking of opponents”. Defending players 
should be coached to keep within arm’s length of an opponent. A game 
like “Dodge and Mark” can be introduced at any time to give practice 
in this. 

6th Stage: Inter-team Contests: The Games-master should supervise 
one set and a group leader the other. The results of these contests should 
be posted up on the notice-board in the form of a League Table. 

GROUP AND 1’EAM WORK 

In the methods for teaching games outlined above, it has been 
suggested that the Games-master should make considerable use of the 
group and team systems and of group leaders. Work thus organised is 
a real test of a master’s class control as well as of his organising ability. 
It means, too, that the lime at his disposal is used to much better 
advantage and much more work can be done by each boy in every 
group. 

There is, however, a distinction between “Group Work” and “Team 
Work”, a distinction which is so often missed that the value of each is 
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lost. Generally speaking “Teams’* are more or less fixed units of class 
organisation as regards both numbers and personnel, and are really 
competing units, composed of boys of varying capabilities, so that there 
is a just balance between team and team. Often this competitive side of 
team work is so stressed that other equally important aspects are over- 
looked. While it is true to say that a team should act as a unit directing 
all its energies towards the attainment of victory, it is often found that 
co-operation within a team is acquired accidentally rather than sought 
after as a definite aim. Thus, for example, in a game like “Corner 
Spry”, played competitively as an inter-team game, it is a rare occurence 
to find the centre playei passing or tossing a ball in such a way that the 
weaker members in the team have a reasonable chance of catching it, 
or, in the heading form of the game, ©^heading it correctly. Team work 
cannot be said to be fulfilling its function uf developing a good team' 
spirit unless every member has an opportunity of doing his best and 
thus of appreciating the value of his own personal contribution towards 
the combined eflbrt of tiis team. This value can Bb brought home to 
every individual — even to the leaders and the more athletically endowed 
members of teams— by the method of building up relay races in the 
manner described on page 34. Through this method, even the weaker 
members of competing teams are often able lo earn the same number of 
points for their teams as their more capable team-mates; and this 
inspires them with confidence as well as with the desire to improve their 
general standard of altainment in all forms of physical activity. In the 
main, however, good team work results from opportunities for the 
right kind of practice; it is the function of “group work" lo provide 
these opportunities. 

“Groups”, as distinct from “Teams”, are not fixed units; they may 
consist of any number of boys, usik* ly not less than two, and preferably 
not more than six. Occasionally, \ owever, they may coincide exactly 
with the teams. Ideally, they should be units in which the individual 
members are approximately equal m attainment. Such an organisation 
is preferable for several reasons: (a) it provides opportunities for the 
individual child to improve his own performance from the level at 
which he has actually arrived; {b) it enables the master lo grade the 
work in such a way that better boys not kept back because of their 
less able class-mates. In this way, the less proficient can be assisted to 
attain satisfactory standards by the adoption of finer shades in pro- 
gression than are necessary in the case of the more proficient. Whereas 
team-woik provides greater opportunities in co-operative tactics and 
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inter-team competitions, group work, on the other hand, gives facilities 
for more practice in activities which need and call for improvement. 
Both methods encourage the pupils to experiment in leadership, in 
organisation and in overcoming difiiculties, and thus have a most 
important part to play in physical educational work. 

The general methods of using “group work” in the teaching and 
coaching of games have already been indicated in the examples given in 
this chapter, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the task of 
the master is one of close supervisioi' of the practices; indeed, at all 
stages in the training, he should be constantly coaching, thus giving his 
boys the benefit of his own superior knowledge and technical skill. 

It may happen, particularly in the early Secondary School stages, 
that the groups may actually be teams. In this event, the master, as he 
moves from team to team, giving a hint here and some encouragement 
there, should make a note of the better and more efficient boys as well 
as of the less capable ones. This will enable him to organise his “group 
work” to better advantage so as to provide opportunities for more 
advanced practices in the case of the belter boys, and for slower and 
more graduated improvement in the case of the less proficient. This 
kind of work becomes really valuable when the group and team leaders 
have been trained in leadership and have acquired a reasonably high 
standard of ability to do the movements required. 

As soon as the groups as a whole have had sufficient practice in the 
game or activity being taught, then it is advisable to organise competi- 
tions between teams. This can be done in two ways at least: {a) all the 
teams competing against one another as, for example, in Competitive 
Wandering Ball, or Competitive Dodge Ball, with one boy in the centre; 
{h) two teams competing against one another, the remaining teams 
either continuing the practices or performing simple and well-known 
activities in some suitable area of the playing space. Examples of this 
method have already been given when dealing with the teaching of 
complex games. 

Gradually, a sufficient number of team activities and games will 
become known to a class, and can therefore be conducted by the team 
leaders, the master visiting each in turn and giving assistance and advice. 
Such team activities and games should be closely related to the general 
scheme of organised games drawn up by the master; they should be 
objective as well as purposeful and the pupils should be able to see 
clearly their relationship to the major team games which they play. 

It should be apparent that if this method of developing team work 
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through group practices is to be completely successful, the traiiung of 
pupil-leaders or team captains must be a very important part of the 
master’s work. Indeed, one of the main values of the whole organisation 
lies in the opportunities it affords for this training in leadership. Here, 
however, a caution is necessary. Team captains and pupil-leaders should 
never be made responsible for the actual teaching of games and 
activities. This is the work of the master, who must continue to coach, 
supervise and guide, even when the organisation by groups and teams 
has become a well-established practice. Without this supervision by the 
master, the work quickly degenerates to the level of “back street play” 
and little or no improvement is shown in the general standard of play. 

THE TRAINING OF THE LEADERS 

In the early stages of the Secondary School course — certainly 
during the first six months or so of the Secondary School course — a 
pupil-leader should be able to do the following reasonably well; 

1. Act as a guide for positions taken up by his group or team, e.g. 
should head his own group or team when in a file formation; should 
stand on the right of group or team in “group comers”, and should be 
able to lead his group to different places when directed by the roaster 
to do so. 

2. Determine that all members of his gioup or team are present and 
that every boy knows his number. This is necessary in order to save 
time, and to enable any necessary adjustments to be made as quickly as 
possible. 

3. When required, to u> >lribute team colours and collect them agam 
at the conclusion of the activity. 

4. Supervise the boys who are dc ‘ailed to fetch apparatus. 

5. Keep records of points scored by every boy in his group or team 
and see they are recorded on the notice-board. 

6. See that members of his team are ready for their turns in such 
activities as inter-team races. 

7. Conduct simple practices with his group after they have been 
demonstrated and taught by the mas. . . 

During these practices he should be able to give simple coaching 
directions. 

It is obvious that, in order to do these things satisfactorily, leaders 
must be given some special instruction by the master. Indeed, this 
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should be a regular and systematic part of the training they recmve. 

As time goes on, leaders should be something more than mere 
figureheads carrying out the directions of the master without ever 
having a chance of exercising their own initiative. They should even- 
tually be able to conduct well-known activities and games and to 
delegate some of the less important work to boys in their groups and 
teams by appointing them to minor positions. For example, instead of 
being themselves responsible for the apparatus used by their own 
groups, they should be encouraged to appoint an “Apparatus Boy” 
whose duty it would be to get the apparatus required and to sec that it 
was returned to the correct place; a “Records Boy” who would collect 
all the points awarded, and so on. In this way, everybody should feel 
that he has a share in the full development of the team spirit. 

Team leaders, too, should be able to prepare all marking required 
for playing their games or for the conduct of their activities in the 
playground. The importance of accuracy in doing this work, especially 
in the case of the latter, as for example, in jumps, cannot be emphasised 
too strongly. 

Butitisin the conduct of those activities which take the boys right out 
into the country that some of the higher qualities of leadership can best 
be inculcated. Many of these activities demand co-operative effort 
which can only be secured by leaders with initiative and intelligence. 
It is therefore desirable that they should be included in the general 
scheme of organised games for Secondary Schools. 

RULES 

The importance of play and games in the training of character and 
morals needs no emphasis. But although play is Nature’s method of 
educating the young, Natuie has not standardised the quality of the 
play. All children play instinctively, but their methods of conducting 
themsehes are determined solely by their training. Boys who play with 
a rough gang soon develop selfish, rough and unsocial characteristics; 
those who play with a group practising good social habits develop those 
characteristics in themselves, otherwise they soon hear something about 
it. All the games played by Secondary School boys are governed by 
rules which are necessary not only to distinguish the several games one 
from the other but also to give every player an equal chance and to 
eliminate rough, dangeious, and unfair play. Strict adherence to all 
rules announced by the master is therefore an important factor; 
indeed, it cannot possibly be over-emphasised. It implies self-control 
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and is a power which is, comparatively, of very late development 

To ensure, therefore, the fullest educational advantage from the 
playing of any game, the master should never give a rule unless he is 
satisfied that the players can reasonably be expected to observe it. 
Having once announced the rule, it is his duty to enforce it to the 
utmost Weak and poor Games-masters often, in the initial stages of 
teaching a new game, do not enforce the rules. Indeed, it frequently 
happens that they announce so many rules instead of concentrating 
upon the essentials that the players become bewildered or forgetful. 

Every breach of a rule should incur the appropriate penalty, for it 
is only by this means that strength of will to avoid future infringements 
will be trained. The good master, however, will be able to distinguish 
between the player who breaks the rules in order to win unfairly and 
the one who unwittingly breaks them either through ignorance or lack 
of ability. In order, therefore, to ensure that the training derived from 
the observance of rules is obtained the master should teach one rule at 
a time — a method which follows quite naturally if •the game is taught 
by the “building up” methods suggested above. 

REFEREEING 

It has been emphasised on several occasions in this chapter that the 
aim of the Games-master is to teach and coach his boys so that they 
can play their games with great pleasure and profit to themselves. 
Quite obviously a game that has been properly learned loses a great 
deal of its educational value, though not entirely since opportunities 
for the inculcation, on the one hand, of the highest forms of sportsman- 
ship, and, on the other, 'it the eradication of sharp practices, arc 
always present. 

On all occasions during the pl ’ving of games in the day-to-day 
Physical Training lessons or in the Organised Games lessons, the 
master should find ample scope for the exercise of his ability as a coach. 
When a game requires no further coaching, it is safe to assume that the 
time has arrived for the substitution of other and more advanced 
games. On the other hand, the premature selection of these more 
advanced games in the interest of a school league team is a procedure 
which, while of advantage to the fev • orn to excel, cannot be justified 
on educational grounds. 

During the playing of any game, and particularly of the more 
complex ones, an efficient referee or umpire is required. It is his task to 
see that all the rules which have been announced are strictly observed. 
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more especially those which deal with rough and dangerous play or 
those which, if broken, give an advantage to the offending side. 
He should aim at the mmntenance of the spirit rather than the letter of 
the game and should distinguish carefully between what are obviously 
unintentional slips and those which are flagrant breaches of the rules. 
All decisions should be clearly announced, and any attempt on the part 
of the boys to question them, even though the referee be in error, should 
be dealt with promptly and with firmness. Educational games, even 
when included in School Leagues, should never be allowed to sink to 
the exceedingly unsportsmanlike and degradmg level often seen in 
adult games when a crowd of players storm round the referee, gesticula- 
ting and hotly disputing his decisions. Nor should masters, when holding 
“inquests” upon games, and especially upon inter-school games, permit 
any criticism of the refereeing of these matches. The referee’s decision 
is final, and should be accepted as such. 

It is quite obvious that in every games lesson there are occasions 
when the master cannot possibly referee every game being played, for 
either he is engaged in coachmg groups in certain skills which he feels 
should have his immediate supervision, or he, himself, is refereeing an 
inter-team game with the object of effecting some improvement in game- 
strategy, and so on. To help him out of this difficulty, he must have 
leaders who are capable of refereeing or umpiring. If he has adopted the 
methods, suggested m this chapter, of using his group leaders for 
carrying on the group practices which he has previously taught he has 
the nucleus of a body of boys capable of supervising the playing of the 
simpler games and of seeing that the rules of playing are kept. With 
some additional instruction, these boys can be trained to control most 
of the more advanced Icadmg-up games. 
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THE GAMES SCHEM&-PRINCIPLES TO BE 
OBSERVED IN ITS COMPILATION 

One of the tasks which a Gamcs-roaster may be called upon to 
undertake is the compilation of a Scheme of Games as an integral part 
of the Physical Education Scheme for the school in which he is engaged. 
This scheme should aim to : 

1. Provide a course of instruction, through coaching and practice, 
in accordance with a definite scheme of traimng based on a progressive 
series of games and skills leading up to the highly organised games, to 
the end that the boy may attain a satisfactory degree of skill and 
proficiency in them. 

2. Provide every boy with opportunities for the best use of his 
individual powers through participation in activities which appeal to 
the spirit of adventure and which call for courage and the exercise of 
resourcefulness. 

3. Provide the boy i\«th opportumties for the development of 
character, of his power of leadership and initiative and of espnt-de-corps, 
and to teach him to go all out for the success of his group or team and 
to accept victory with modesty and cefeat with generous good temper. 

In its actual compilation, the Games-master must give consideration 
to the following: 

(a) The interest of the pupils in the games and activities. 

(b) The provision of suitable facilities for the playing of the games 
and activities. 

(c) The proper planning and coaching jf the games and activities so as 
to secure for every boy systematic and progressive coaching in the 
major activities and in all the essential elements of good sportsmanship. 

These points are of such importance that they merit further 
consideration. 

O.A.— 4 
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(a) The Interost of the Pupils 

Generally, most boys of Secondary School age are interested in one 
or other of the National Games, like Association or Rugby Football 
and Cricket ; this interest, more often than not, being stimulated and 
encouraged by local tradition. Satisfaction and profit, however, can 
only result if the boys are in possession of the skills necessary to play 
the game reasonably well. It is for this reason that the learning of the 
fundamental skills must form part of the scheme. These skills can be 
practised in the form of simple games, which are interesting in them- 
selves, and, when acquired, can be tested out in simple inter-team 
contests and relays requiring a knowledge of only the most elementary 
tactics. Thus from week to week, and from class to class, the games 
played can so increase in difficulty and skill-technique that by the time 
the boys reach the later stages of their School Course they are ready to 
play games requiring a knowledge of advanced tactics as well as high 
powers of co-ordination and combined play. Only by providing a care- 
fully arranged scheme on these progressive lines is it possible to sustain 
the interest of the greater majority of the pupils by ensuring that every 
boy, whatever his capabilities, is given the opportunity of learning at 
the level of skill-attainment reached by him. 

It will doubtless be the aim of every Secondary School Games- 
master to have at least one School Team for representative matches 
with other schools, possibly in connection with a School League or 
similar organisation, but such a team should be a “by-product” of 
a good games-coaching scheme applied throughout the school, and not 
of an intensive system of training of eleven or so boys — usually the 
most athletic and physically sound in the school — at the expense of the 
remainder. Concentration upon the best boys, say, in English or in 
Mathematics, does not occur in schools, nor are advanced syllabuses 
compiled especially for them. Why, then, should it be done where 
organised games are concerned ? If the training of a few special boys 
making up a team is deemed by the Games-master to be necessary, then, 
clearly, such training should be an out-of-school activity, since, during 
school hours, every boy has a right to a share in the whole of the curric- 
ulum provided and, therefore, should have opportunities for benefiting 
from active participation in the games. The Ministry of Fxiucation 
puts the matter quite explicitly in the following terms: “School Teams 
and Inter-School Matches ore neither legitimate nor desirable 
when the attention given to them is at the expense of children who 
are not likely to find a place in the School Team”. In short, games 
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must be for all and not for the select few making up the School Team. 

Ihter«School matches are useful in providing opportunities for 
bringing the boys of one school into friendly contact with those of 
another; in other words, these matches are to be regarded as a very 
practical method of enlarging the boys’ social and general outlool^ If 
they are looked upon as pot-hunting expeditions,, then the prize is apt 
to be valued above the game, and such evils as trickery, deceit and 
evasion of the rules begin to creep in. Moreover, competition is often 
so stimulated and intensified that the educational and social functions 
of the game arc completely lost in a pernicious form of vocational 
training. Shields and cups and medals often serve as reminders of many 
a hard-fought game, but the Games-master’s main consideration must 
always be an educational one, that is, to teach his boys to play the game 
for the sake of the game; to treat their opponents as friends and 
honoured guests, even when they do not appear to reciprocate; and to 
shun taking unfair advantage of them, no matter what the circumstances 
may be. For “true nobility of character is expressed in how victory is 
won or defeat is accepted. To difter and still to maintain good will is, 
in itself, a mark of sportsmanship ’. 

Many of the evils associated with Inter-School Leagues would be 
avoided if teachers did not regard the National Games as the only ones 
worth playing. That Association and Rugby Football and Cricket are 
both popular and valuable games few will venture to doubt, but in the 
Secondary School they should be looked upon as the apex of a large 
number of “preparatory” or simpler team games and general activities, 
all of which should find an important place in the general scheme of 
physical education. These minor games are not only excellent in them- 
selves but— what is of greater importance — they serve as a most 
interesting and acceptable applicati m of the training provided by the 
teaching and practice of the fundamental skill.- of the games during the 
ordinary physical- training lesson. They are, therefore, the groundwork 
upon which the National Games themselves are based. 

But no matter how carefully graduated this Scheme of Games may 
be, or how efficient the Games-master may be in his organisation and 
methods of teaching and coaching, there will still remain the problem 
of the pupil who sees no point in spending his time hitting or kicking 
a leather-covered ball; or, for some physical, mental or emotional 
reason, appears incapable of acquiring a sufficiently high degree of skin 
to make trim an efficient and acceptable member of a team in Inter- 
Team or Inter-House Competitions on the playing-field. This type of 
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pupil is usually very sensitive and studious and oftentimes higldy 
intelligent, so ^t to compel him to participate alongside his more 
skilled class-mates in these competitions is educationally unsound. 
Invariably, the results of such compulsion are a fhorou^ dislike of the 
games, the ridicule of his class-mates, a loss of the sense of adequacy 
and the production of considerable emotional distress. 

To concentrate only upon the National Games like Association and 
Rugby Football or Cricket, therefore, is wrong. These games, quite 
naturally, will be regarded as the chief for the majority of Secondary 
School pupils and will, therefore, figure prominently in the Scheme of 
Games arranged for them; but too great an emphasis upon them means 
that only the needs of the specially gifted athletes are being considered. 
Obviously, the scheme must be based on broader lines and must include 
other games and activities, in which there are fewer laws and pre-requi- 
sites, and which will arouse the interest of the less gifted and will provide 
them with opportunities to exercise what talents they possess to good 
advantage, and to the profitable use of their leisure hours. When these 
games and activities take the players out into the open country and 
serve as an application of many of the other activities of the school 
curriculum. Observation and Deduction, Map Reading, Gymnastics, 
Agility, and even Literature, there is provided that integration of 
physical educational work with the other aspects of education which 
has been so conspicuously absent in the past. 

(b) The Provision of Suitable Facilities 

It is obviously useless for a Games-master to compile a scheme 
which includes games requiring space and conditions for playing not 
available to him. Much valuable training can be done in the play- 
groimds already existing around school buildings if these spaces are 
properly used. They have the advantage of being immediately accessible 
to all the classes of the school, but the wider space and grass surface 
of a well-kept playing-field are needed for playing the most suitable 
games, and especially for those pupils whose homes are set in the 
cramped streets and housing conditions of most urban areas. The 
advantages of having such playing-fields for the exclusive use of 
scholars are enormous. 

It is, however, proving almost impossible to find enough readily 
accessible ground on which to play the games traditional to this 
country and in which the scholars in our schools, for various reasons, 
are greatly interested. Cricket takes 2 to 3 acres for 22 players (or. 
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more strictly, for 13); Rugby, acres for 30; and Association Foot* 
ball and Hockey, each fully an acre for 22. Such spaciousness was 
posable when schoolmasters catered only for the athletic few making 
up school teams, but it is difficult to see how it can be extended to the, 
many for whom the educational benefits of properly organised games 
are even more desirable and necessary. 

Where schools have to use public parks and open spaces, games are 
apt to suffer badly from the fact that no particular part of the ground 
is reserved for scholars in school hours, or because the surface is 
rough and unsafe for running. Moreover, the difficulties of marking 
out pitches of suitable size and shape, of setting up goal posts, of 
transporting from school to park all the necessary equipment, of 
obtaining necessary changing accommodation or shelter, are almost 
insuperable. It is quite clear that an all-round improvement in the 
facilities for giving training and practice in games is urgently required. 

Obviously, serious consideration must also be given to the games 
themselves, and to the methods of coaching them; ihadequatc facilities 
make it impossible to implement an Organised Games ^heme based 
upon the playing of the National Team Games alone. It is no disparage- 
ment of these games to suggest that they should be supplemented by 
extending the range of the games normally played. Team games like 
Touch and Pass, Field Hand Ball, Long Ball, Soft Ball, Captain Ball, 
Basket Ball, do not require much space or any specially prepared 
ground. There are, in addition, the other games already referred to, 
which lake the pupils into the open country or on to open spaces and 
serve to apply many of the other activities of the school curriculum. 

(c) Proper Planning and Coaching 

Althougli these aspects of the work are very closely related to the 
teaching and coaching which actually takes place during a lesson, and 
which have already been dealt with more fully in Chapter II, they are 
also concerned with the ftindamental-skill-training work which now 
finds a prominent place in the normal physical training lessons of 
Secondary School boys. A reference to Physical Activities in Boys' 
Schools^ will shew some twenty-nine Supplementary Games and 
Athletics Skill Training Programmes, providing progressive training 
in the fundamental skills of the major team games and athletic events 
played by boys, all of which can be taken during a physical training 
lesson in the limiting conditions imposed by the exercise-room. In 
'F. J. C. Marshall (University of London Press) 
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drawing up his Organised Games Scheme, therefore, the Games-master 
must have regard to this training and must take steps to ensure that 
the continuation of the training in the playground or on the playing- 
field follbws along progressive lines and embraces practices and skills 
more suited to those larger playing areas. 

THE SCHEME 

The Organised Games Scheme, then, should include the following: 

1. A comprehensive number of Intei-Team Games and Competi- 
tions, including Running and Tag Games, Ball Games and Relay 
Races, all of which apply and test the general games-skills acquired 
during physical training lessons and require more space for the purpose. 

2. A progressive scheme of more advanced skills and practices, 
including Team’ and Group Games for leaching combined play and 
elementary tactics which lead up to the Wghly organised National 
Games like Rugby or Association Football, Cricket, Tennis, etc. 

3. A number of “Small side” Team Games, i.c. games in which 
only a very small number of pupils arc engaged on cither side, which 
require a very small space for playing. These include Fives, Squash, 
etc. as well as games like seven-a-side Rugby. 

4. Athletics, including Field Events, and training in Sprinting, 
High and Long Jumping, Putting the Shot, Pole Vaulting, etc, 

5. Games and Activities which, besides taking the pupils into the 
open air (parks and countryside) provide challenging outlets for their 
individual powers, and a taste of adventure and enterprise, by bringing 
them into contact with searching occasions demanding maximum 
elfort. These games and activities include Cross-country Running, 
Treasure Hunts, Map Walks, Adventure Games and Journeys, 
Observation Trails, and Countryside Dramatic Games. 

It is by observing this wider and broader interpretation of the term 
Organised Games that boys will receive that all-round training in 
Games, Sports and Out-of-Door Activities by means of which the 
qualities of leadership and of good sportsmanship may be developed. 
Such training should form an essential element of their physical 
education. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ORGANISED GAMES LESSON-AIMS- GROUP AND 
TEAM LEADERS-PLANNING THE LESSON— MARKING 
OF THE PLAYING-SPACE-EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL LESSONS 

The term Orgamed Games lesson is usually applied to the lesson that 
is wholly devoted to the coaching and playing of games. It is, therefore, 
one that is quite distinct from the ordinary lesson in physical educa- 
tional activities. But no matter where it ii. conducted— whether in the 
school playground or on a playing-field— it must be*regarded as a very 
definite part of the educational programme carried on by the school. 
Generally, it should last for forty-five minutes actual playing time and, 
preferably, should be placed in the school time-table at the end either 
of the morning or of the afternoon sessions. In this way the double 
journey to and from the playing-field is avoided, and, in addition, the 
boys are given an opportunity for getting a good shower and “rub- 
down” as well as a rest afteiwards. 

Of all the lessons included in the curriLulura of the school there is 
none so full of pi tfal Is for the unsuspecting master as an Organised Games 
.lesson. It demands from him a large output of energy, both physical 
and menial; and it requires the most careful organisation and planning 
so as to ensure that every minute if the time is fully occupied and 
profitably spent. Lack of attention tu detail inevitably results, from the 
educational point of view, in so much wasted time and effort. At the 
conclusion of the lesson, every boy should leave the playing area fully 
conscious of having learnt something definite— it may be some point 
of skilful play, but in any case some aspect of good sportsmanship. To 
attain these ends, the lessons should be designed to give the fullest 
opportunity for EVERY boy to receive systematic and progressive 
training in a series of open-air activities in such a way that he will not 
only acquire a love for games generally but will be assisted to discover 
his own particular interests and “bent” so that in his leisure time he 
can take an active and profitable part in them. 
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In the past. Organised Games have almost invariably been regarded 
as the special prerogative and privilege of the school team, ^nse- 
quently, lessons have consisted of games of football or cricket between 
two teams made up of the best players, mainly those with a place in one 
or other of the school teams. TTie remainder of the boys, obviously the 
less skilled, have either been left in school, or, if taken to the playing- 
field, have been allowed to play a so-called football or cricket game 
among themselves. This has eventually resolved itself into a wild 
scramble after the ball in which the more vigorous elements have 
gradually dominated the game, so that, in time, the weaker pupils have 
gradually dropped out and completely lost all interest. Thus, the very 
defects which Ae inclusion of games in the curriculum has sought to 
remedy have become intensified. 

The inclusion of Organised Games in the time-table is neither a 
“soft-option” for the Games-master nor an occasion for providing boys 
with opportunities for specialisation in one or other of the popular 
national games. Nor, too, are they to be thought of in connection with 
School Leagues and similar organisations in which the lure of a shield, 
cup, medal or some other inducement often serves to stimulate a most 
unheal thy form of competition in which individual boys are considerably 
overrated, their strength often seriously overtaxed, and ill-fecling often 
aroused. The aims of the lesson are; 

1. To provide an enjoyable period of activity that is of benefit, 
physically, socially and emotionally, to every boy. 

2. To provide instruction, through practice and coaching, in accord- 
ance with a definite scheme of training based on a progressive series of 
games and skills, leading up to and including the highly organised and 
advanced games, to the end that the boys may attain a satisfactory 
degree of proficiency in them, as well as derive enjoyment and pleasure 
from participation in them. 

3. To provide each boy with opportunities tor the cultivation of 
leadership, followership and esprit-de-corps, and to teach him to go all 
out for the success of hds team and to accept victory with modesty, and 
to be generous in defeat. 

Actual Organised Games lessons, which, of course, will be based 
upon the Scheme for the school, may be one of several types, each 
having its own particular value. Thus, for example, there may be: 

1. A general lesson consisting of a series of practices and games of 
>a comprehensive character. This type is more suitable for the younger 
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boys, as it gives opportunities for developing team work; or 

2. A lesson aiming more definitely at giving training for some 
particular minor team or national game; or 

3. A sports lesson, including athletic efficiency tests, in whicH the 
aim is to get a good all-round standard of attainment in events; or 

4. A lesson in which the main feature is match playing. This should 
be an exceptional form of games lesson, and in any case, should not be 
taken until after considerable practice has been obtained through lessons 
of the first and second type; or 

5. A lesson which takes the pupils out into the open country for 
Treasure Hunts, Map Walks, Adventure Journeys, and Countryside 
Dramatic Games. 

The work of the Games-master, no matter what type of lesson it 
may be, is to act as a guide and coach. Not only should he direct his 
attention to the improvement of style and to the development of skill, 
but he should give definite training in tactics and combined team play. 
To do this satisfactorily, it is necessary for him to divide the lesson into 
parts or sections, one for the practice and coacliing of skills which 
require more space than is usually found in the exercise-room, and 
another for properly organised matches in which the need for coaching 
is not lost sight of. It is his duty, too, to train the group and team 
leaders in their various duties, and to lead them gradually and pro- 
gressively to control the game efficiently and intelligently; for he, 
himself, can only officiate in one game at one time, and therefore, if his 
organisation is correct and sound, assistants are required. 

The Group and Team 1 oaders: The Organised Games lesson affords 
a splendid opportunity for training team leaders. They should be some- 
thing more than mere figureheads ordering their teams to run to this or 
that position or collecting team wints. These boys should receive 
special instruction, and should know before every lesson what work is 
being taken ; what they themselves will be required to do ; what practices 
and games will be taken and their parts in conducting them; what 
apparatus will be needed, and what special markings, if any, will be 
required. They should be trained not only to take their groups and 
teams to the playing space, but to n 4 '>l'nise them quickly for a game. In 
time, too, these leaders should be able to control the games in an 
efficient manner during the Games-master’s absence in some other part 
of the playing space. Although this is a very valuable means of testing 
and developing enterprise and initiative, they should not be used in this 
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manner so often tbat they themselves rarely have opportunities for 
developing%nd improving their own play. In addition, they should 
familiar with the fundamentals of good team-work, e.g. marking of 
opponents, good positioning, adequate spacing and the avoidance of 
crowding or bunching, as well as anticipation of an opponent’s moves. 
Knowing these things themselves, they should be able to advise members 
of their own teams in respect of them. 

Planning the Lesson: The importance, from the educational stand- 
point, of a continuous and progressive scheme has already been 
emphasised in Chapters II and III. Every lesson must bear some rela- 
tion to this scheme, and, in addition, must have some well-defined and 
specific aim depending upon the Games-master’s observations of the 
work done in previous lessons. Thus, for example, if some weak feature 
of the play is noticed in a game, the Games-master should choose or 
devise a suitable game or practice for the next lesson in order to eradicate 
this weakness. But so that all lessons are interesting, enjoyable, and 
profitable to every boy in a class, it is preferable, and indeed advisable, 
to frame a general scheme to include a scries of lessons covering a 
number of weeks. This obviously requires the exercise of much thought, 
but the results w'ill well compensate for any expenditure of time. Of 
course, room should be left in this scheme for the inclusion of the special 
forms of practice referred to above. A copy pinned up on the notice- 
board will further stimulate the interest of all the boys and give the 
leaders time to prepare their part. 

In the actual planning of the lesson, the Games-master should bear 
in mind the following general principles; 

1. There must be some “limbering up” or “running in” practices to 
prepare and tone up the bodies of the boys and to loosen their limbs 
as a desirable preparation before participation in a fairly strenuous 
period of activity. 

These preliminary practices, which may be taken in the form of 
“Free Practice”, can be compared with the running, kicking and passing 
activities of senior teams immediately before the kick-off of an important 
match. 

2. There must be some practice of worthwhile and necessary skills. 
The selection of these skills will depend (a) in the early part of a season, 
upon those included in the Games-master’s scheme; (b) later on in a 
season, upon the lack of skill and other deficiencies which inter-team 
contests ^ve shown to be obvious; (c) upon the progressive series of 
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tactical “moves” planned by the Games-master as suitable and desirable 
for the class to learn. There must be purpose, therefore, abou.t these 
sl^ls. A haphazard, “on the spot” selection is useless and soon leads to 
boredom on the part of the pupils. 

3. There must be some opportunity for inter-team match play, 
either in a Major Team Game, or in a Leading-up or Minor Organisation 
Team Game. 

4. An “inquest” or discussion upon the play in inter-team games 
should be held. This should serve to show the boys the necessity of 
further skill practice. 

5. A shower or rub-down at the end of the lesson is an important 
part of personal-hygiene training. 

It is often advantageous to spend a few moments, cither in the 
classroom before actually going to the playmg space, or on the play- 
ground, or on the playing-field, when boys are ready to commence 
activities, on the explanation of rules and simple tactics stressing the 
importance of positional play, or the analysis of pibblcms which have 
arisen in previous games. 

Provision of Apparatus: It is obvious that few games can be tau^t 
in a satisfactory manner without an adequate supply of equipment. 
Many Education Authorities possessing their own playing-fields 
employ a groundsman to look after the equipment as well as to keep the 
pitches in order and mark them out. In these cases, the supply of equip- 
ment is one which gives those schools using the pitches very little cause 
for worry. Other schools less fortunately placed have usually to provide 
themselves with their own ^pparatus and to keep it in good order. The 
appointment of an “Apparatus Monitor” should assist the Games- 
master not only in keeping the apparatus in good repair and condition 
for use but also in the matter of qii. ntitics. When preparing his lesson 
scheme, the Games-master should include a list of the apparatus re- 
quired by the various teams. From this list the team leader should be 
able to compile his own individual list, and Just before the lesson he 
should detail a boy to get it from the apparatus monitor. 

The following list of apparatus is suggestwi in order to assist teacheiB 
to collect together an adequate sup’^lv suitable for most of the games: 

1. Coloured bands : four different colours — Red, Green, Yellow and 
Blue are the most suitable — but coloured shirts or jerseys are better. 

2. Leather-cased footballs, size 4 — as many as possible, but at 
least four. 
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3. Bean Bags — one to every two boys. These are very valuable in the 
early stages of catching games, when “missed passes” are frequent. 

4. Tennis or Sorbo Balls. 

5. Six long Ropes (length 18 feet). 

6. Two dozen Vim tins or Horlick's Malted Milk tins half filled 
with earth, or wooden Skittles. 

7. One dozen Wands or stout Bamboo Canes (6 feet). 

8. Jumping Stands and Rope or Lath. 

9. Stool Ball Sets. 

10. Four Rounders Bats. 

1 1 . Cricket Sets. 

12. Athletics Tackle — Shots 2, 4, 6, 8 lb. — Discoi, Vaulting Poles, 
Javelins, Improvised Hurdles, Batons. 

The Marking of the Playing-space: The proper marking out of the 
playing-spacc for games, and indeed for any kind of physical activity, 
is as important as the provision of games apparatus; indeed, marked 
spaces may very well be considered as part of the apparatus. To 
attempt to play a game without its appropriate markings is to lose sight 
of one of the most important aims of the training given through games, 
namely, the teaching of control. In the excitement of the game, a boy 
is very apt to forget the rules, so that lines serve as constant reminders. 
Thus the Games-master is saved the necessity of repeating the rules 
over and over again, and the risk of turning the game into a dull formal- 
ity is avoided. It is most essential that all necessary marking be done 
before the lesson commences, otherwise much valuable time is wasted, 
and there is a grave risk of the boys losing interest and getting out of 
hand. 

(a) Playground: When lessons are conducted in the playground the 
requisite markings for the games can be made with chalk. Blackboard 
chalk should not be used for this purpose; it is very expensive, and 
the marks it makes are not sufficiently conspicuous. The best chalk-like 
materials are hearthstone, lump whiting, or potmould, any of which 
&n be purchased quite cheaply, and can be broken up into pieces 
sufficiently large to give a thick, broad line when used. The best method, 
however, is to have the playground marked permanently with white 
paint of the kind used for marking roads. When marking out the play- 
ground, the Games-master should take care not to “set off” too many 
lines, thus making them confusing to the pupils. In addition, he should 
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beax in mind fonnations in which the games included in his soiheme are 
played. Some examples of marked-out playgrounds are given in Figs. 9 
and 10. 

(b) Playing-field: Markings on the playing-field are a much more 
difficult problem and depend upon the conditions obtaining locally. In 
many of the large cities like Birmingham and Plymouth, Ae playing- 
fields are the property of the Education Authority, and groundsmen are 
employed to keep them in order, to mark them out by means of white- 
lime lines, and to define them still further by means of flags. When 
playing-fields are rented from some local farmer, or, as often happens 
when the public park pitches are used, marking out is very difficult, and 
in most cases has to be done by the team leaders or by boys specially 
deputed by the Games-master to do so. (See Fig. 1 1 .) 

In the case of those lessons which require a wide expanse of open 
country, the Games master's task is that of a keen interested observer, 
taking careful note of the mistakes made and using them as materials 
for interesting discussions on the return to the classsoom, and, in some 
cases, for special skill training in the exercise-room during the ordinary 
physical training lesson 

Whatever the type of lesson, its success will be shown by the boys 
themselves in the following ways; 

1 . Every boy will show an intelligent interest in the types of activities 
selected. This means that he will continue to show an interest in what is 
going on, no matter how the game situation develops. 

2. There will be a minimum amount of noise and excitement. As a 
general rule, it is the untrained class that indulges in unnecessary noise. 
On the other hand, well-i..ained and interested boys get on with the 
activity, watching every move so that their energies are expended in 
movement rather than in shouting. 

3. Group and team leaders set ..bout their work m a business-like 
manner and keep their games and activities going along smoothly, even 
in the absence of the master. 

4. A healthy, competitive spirit is evident and all the qualities of 
good sportsmanship obvious — every boy in every group or team 
adhering to the rules, accepting the referee’s or umpire’s decisions 
without question, and playing hard against all odds and hazards for the 
sake of the game. 

5. Some improvement in style, tactics and teamwork will be shown 
within a lesson, and from week to week. 
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6. A spirit of enjoyment and vigour will permeate the whole lesson. 

GENERAL FORM OF LESSONS 

The following is an outline-plan of the lessons for both playground 
and playing-field: 

1. A General or Mass Activity, in which all the boys take part at 
tht same time. The aim may be to promote speed, agility and "quickness 
off the mark", or to give massed instruction in certain game-movements, 
e.g. massed Stroke Drill (Cricket). 

2. Series of Group Practices, in which the aim is to provide more 
frequent and individual practice in the fundamental skills of the game 
being played. 

These Group Practices should be carried out in small groups 
arranged according to proficiency — ^the best in one group, etc — and 
care should be taken to prevent them from becoming stereotyped or in 
the natuic of a drill. The Interest of the pupils will be maintained just 
as long as they lealise that the practice of the parts leads to improvement 
in the whole. 

3. Actual Match Practice — team versus team, and putting into 
practice what has already been learnt. The boys will play under their 
own team captain and a referee for each game should be supplied by the 
boys themselves from among their own number. The Games-master 
should either coach each team in turn or a particular game as required. 

The general arrangement should be such as to ensure that all the 
boys are kept usefully occupied, and that all, at some time during the 
lesson, comq> under the immediate observation of the master. 

The importance of providing opportunities for taking part in an 
inter-team amtest cannot be too strongly emphasised. Time must be 
allotted to the practice of fundamental sldlls, and to certain phases of 
the game, but the wise Games-master will never allow his boys to leave 
the playground or playing-field without having played the main game as 
a whole for i6ome part of the lesson at least. 

It should' be noted that the Playground Team Game will almost 
invariably belone of minor organisation. 

EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL LESSONS 
A. PlaygrouVd Lessons When No Playing-field Is Available 

The choice ojf activities for a playground lesson will obviously 
depend upon th/e situation, size and shape of the playground, the 
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amount and kind of apparatus available, the season of the year, and 
the ability and previous training of the boys. More often than not, 
playground space is very restricted, and is surrounded partly by build- 
ings with unprotected windows and partly by low boundary walls 
giving an easy and, indeed, dangerous access to public thoroughfares. 
Moreover, the surface is invariably asphalted so that gymnastic shoes, 
rather than football boots or spiked shoes, are the appropriate footwear. 
Obviously, therefore, the range of suitable games is very limited. Games 
like Football in which the ball is kicked, or Cricket in which a hard 
ball is struck with a bat, are difficult, if not impossible. These difficulties, 
however, can be overcome by concentrating upon, {a) training and 
practice in the basic skills of the major games; (h) simple or minor 
ieading-up games; (c) relay races; (d) potted sports; and fc) in general, 
in games which will increase skill, agility and alertness as well as in 
team-work. In all these games the master should aim to keep all the 
pupils actively employed ; to train them to take up, rapidly and without 
fuss, the various positions required for the games, thus ensuring the 
rapid transition from one game to another. 

Example 1 

A general lesson aiming more particularly at all-round training in 
preparation for the more advanced team-work and greatei control 
necessary in those games that can be taken only when a playing-field 
is available. This type of lesson is more suitable for boys in their first 
and second years, though it should be taken occasionally with boys in 
the upper classes, in which case the more advanced activities would be 
substituted: 

(a) Running with free jump over low obstacles. 

(b) Giant strides from foot to foot to cover a marked distance in as 
few strides as possible. Care should be taken that there is no danger of 
slipping. On a sloping playground the activity should be taken up the 
slope. It may be carried out as “free practice” in team corners, when 
the competitive element is only within the team or group. 

(c) Twenty-five yards sprint from standing or crouch start, one team 
at a time; the first and second boys in each team to cross the finishing 
line compete against one another for final placings. 

(</) “Tower Ball” : class arranged in four circles, working indepen- 
dently; elementary tactics, but aiming at a definite and defended target. 

(e) “Ball and Rope” relay, involving jumping, throwing, and 
catching a football. 
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(/) Throwing and catching practices in small groups. 

(g) “Poison”: the following variation introduces a strong competi* 
tive element. Each group contains an equal number of players from each 
of two teams arranged alternately. It is the aim of the players to pull one 
or more of their opponents into the circle. Points are scored by the 
successful teams. Played in this way, it becomes very strenuous and 
should not be prolonged. 

(h) “Scrimmage Ball”: two inter-team games are played simul- 
taneously, two neutral leaders acting as umpires, whilst the teacher 
exercises general supervision of the whole. Later, TWO main games 
should be played. If the playing-space allows of only one main game, 
two of the smaller activities, e.g. Giant Strides and Poison, should be 
omitted, and activities of the athletic type substituted and taken by two 
teams under leaders whilst tlit game is in progress. The teams then 
change over. 

•V 

Example 2 

A lesson aiming, more dcfuulc'^, at giving specific training in the 
fundamentals of the major game or games. In this case the major games 
selected are Rugby Touch and Skittle Ball. 

Part I. (5 mins.) 

{a) “Dodge and Mark”. 

(/)) “Quick olfthe Mark”. 

Part II. (10-15 mini.) 

(a) Running and short r issing practice in pairs, each couple to keep 
own pitch up and down the width of the playground; one ball to each 
couple. 

(b) Aiming practice at Skittles; group of four round skittle with a 
fifth boy acting as dcfcndei ; one football to each group. 

(c) Dodging and swerving practice round obstacles (weighted Vim 
tins are useful if skittles or Indian clubs are not available). 

Introduce the competitive element by hi ranging races between 
individuals. 

(d) Leaping to catch a high footb^' , leader throws ball into the air, 
named player jumps high to catch it. 

Part III. Actual Games (20-25 mins.) 

(а) Team 1 versus Team 2, Skittle Ball. Capable boy in charge. 

(б) Team 3 versus Team 4. “Rugby Touch”. Master in charge. 
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B. Playing-field 

It should be noted that the following examples of typical lessons are 
but isolated examples taken from scheme planned out to cover a term’s 
work. Lessons drawn up in this way ensure that the progression is both 
systematic and continuous, and that the boys definitely learn something. 

Example 1. Inter-team game like Soccer or Rugby 

Time: 45-60 minutes. 

Accommodation: Small playing-field with sufficient space for two 
small Soccer or Rugby pitches. 

Procedure: 

Part /. Class as a whole (3-5 mins.) 

(a) Limbering-up Activity — slow running and shacking movement 
interspersed with a few sharp sprinting bursts in order to warm up the 
pupils. 

Part II. Inter-Team Practice (10-15 mint.) 

Team A versus Team B (master in charge — acting as “Coach”). 
Team C versus Team D (team-leader in charge— acting as referee)* 
In the practice game, supervised and coached by the Games-master, 
the master has some pre-arranged signal, for example, two blasts on 
his whistle, on hearing which all the players in his game immediately 
“freeze”, standing still where they are. This enables the master to point 
out specific points — for example, bad positioning or poor “feeding” in 
Soccer, or poor formation of three-quarters when forwards are failing 
to heel from the scrum, or bad line-out work (Rugby). Halts for this 
purpose should not be too frequent, nor should the explanations and 
demonstrations which may be necessary, be too long or involved. 

Alternatively, the two teams can wear “Footballers’ Bibs” with the 
initials of their positions shown clearly on front and back. The use of 
these enables the master to see immediately any player out of position 
and to tell him where to place himself. 

The other practice game should only be refereed by the team leader 
in charge. 

Part III. Group Practices (10 mins.) 

These can include: 

(a) Practices of those skills like Corner Kicks, Combined Forward 
and Half-back Play (Soccer), Dribbling Practices by Rugby Forwards, 
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etc., which cannot be taken in the exercise-room or playground during 
an ordinary physical training lesson; or 

ib) The practice of those features and combined play which the 
practice game under the supervision of the master has shown to require 
more definite coaching; or 

(c) Demonstrations of specific points of play and tactics, e.g. 
illustrations of “offside”, positioning for different kinds of comer kicks, 
attacks from line-out positions, etc. 

Part IV. Inter-Team Practice (10-15 m/zw.) 

Team C versus Team D (master in charge — acting as “Coach”). 
Team A versus Team B (team leader in charge — refereeing the game). 
The same general procedure as in Part II is followed. 

Note; 

1. The Games-master may find it desirable to include the practice 
of some of the fundamental skills, e.g. heading or trapping the ball, or 
passing the ball Rugby fashion, in the Skill Training part of his 
Physical Training lesson in the exercise-room. 

2. Opportunities should be provided, either at the end of the 
Organised Games lesson or in the classroom, for discussing the game as 
played during the lesson, and thus for clearing up doubtful points. 
Such discussions can be a means of very valuable training in all phases 
of the game. 

3. In the following lesson, a slightly different organisation might be; 
Part II may be devoted to the practice of skills which require further 

practice. 

Part III — Team A versus Team C — supervised and coached by 
Games-master. Team B versus Team D— refereed by team leader. 

Part IV — ^Teara B versus Team D — second half of game supervised 
and coached by master. Team A versus Team C — second half of game 
refereed by team leader. 

Example 2. Inter-Team Games like Cricket, Stuolball 

Time: about 60 mins. 

Accommodation: Playing-field wi;*- a square suitable for use as 
Cricket pitch, and sufficient additional space for Stoolball. 


Procedure: 

Part /. Class as a whole (5 mins^ 
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Limbering-up Activity: very short period of activity like running or 
sprinting — not too strenuous as the season is summer. 

Part 11. Group Skill Practices (10-15 mins.) 

Groups not too large and well spaced. 

(a) Batting practice. Groups of eight pupils (batsman — wicket- 
keeper — three bowlers — three fielders) on a single wicket. Quick suc- 
cession of balls delivered by the three bowlers to make the practice 
intensive; or Net Practice. (In both cases, the wicket should be marked 
out to assist the bowler to bowl the balis required to make the batsman 
play the particular stroke which the master wants the group to practise.) 

(b) Distance Throwing and Catching. 

(i) Low Arm Action. (ii) High Arm Action. 

(c) Mass Bowling Practice — “Wickct” marked out the correct dis- 
tance with “whitewash” rectangle to indicate where the good-length 
balls should pitch. 

(d) Throwing in at the wicket — small groups of four pupils com- 
peting in opposite pairs and throwing at a wicket of three to five stumps. 

(e) “Slip Fielding”— using "Cradle”, “Roller” of “Dustbin Lid”. 

(f) Batting and Fielding practice — large circle facing inwards with 
batsman in middle. 

Part III. Actual Game (30-35 m/nr.) 

(a) Two teams playing Cricket, (h) Two teams playing Stoolbali. 
Organised on the “Rotation Plan” to ensure that every pupil 
gets an equal opportunity to share in all aspects of each game. 

Example 3. “Athletics” Lesson 
Time: about 60 mins. 

Accommodation: Playing-field of almost any size. A Jumping Pit 
should be available. 

Procedure: 

Part I. Class as a whole (5 mins.) 

Limbering-up Activities: 

(a) "Jog Trotting” i.e. running from one side of the field to the 
other with an easy “Cross-country” action. 

(b) "George’s 100 up” i.e. slow running (on the spot or moving 
forward) gradually increasing speed to its utmost limit, then easing up 
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to Stop as one would in a race. The arms should move vigorously 
across the body as the speed is increased. 

Part II. Skill Training in Groups (15-25 mins.) 

No group to contain more than six pupils. 

(a) “Western Roll” High Jump — ^improving technique at reasonable 
heights, landings to be made in jumping pits. 

(b) Relay practices — ^in pairs, one on scratch line and other at “take 
over” station. Practice of the following: 

1. Handing over baton with left hand. 

2. Receiving baton with right hand. 

3. Outgoing pupil running as fast as possible when overtaken. 

4. Transferring baton at once to the left hand. 

(c) Hurdling Practices: 

Practising good style — “Through the Window” over one 
hurdle. " 

Later— good style hurdling over two hurdles with three steps 
between. 

(cl) Practising “Sprint Starts’" — correct form. 

(e) Pole Vaulting: 

1 . Walking, later running, with pole correctly carried. 

2. Pole planting and take-oil' knee Ut. 

3. Birkett’s exercise. 

( f) Putting a Medicine Ball. 

Part III. Intel -Team Contest., 

A short Athletic Programme arranged on team lines (not more than 
six in a team) — remainder of time. 

(a) Starting and Baton-passing Rejay Race. 

(b) Simple Hurdle Relay Race (one or two flights of hurdles in the 
Course with correct approaching distances at both ends). 

(c) Putting the Medicine Ball (“Team Distance” or Shuttle method 
with Teams paired). 

(cl) Progressive Circular Relay Ras,' 

Example 4. Potted Sports Competition 

Aecommodation: Playing-field is preferable — though a nlayground 
could be used. For the High Jump, a Jumping Pit should be available. 
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Organisation: 

1. The class must be divided up into an even number of teams, each 
team containing not more than six pupils, though four is a preferable 
number. 

2. The members of each team will be numbered from one upwards 
and each number will compete against his corresponding number in the 
opposing team, the winner gaining one point for his team. The team 
scoring the most points is credited with a win for that particular event. 

3. The number of events will be half the number of teams, so that if 
there are ten teams, the number of events will be five. 

4. The Games-master must work out the programme of “moves” 
or “changes” and should give a copy to the captain of each team. The 
changes should ensure that each team will have competed at each 
event, and if possible, against a different team each time. 

5. After each event, the signal to change should be given by a 
whistle blast or some other means. The “change” is made by odd 
teams moving clockwise to the next event — the even numbers moving 
counter-clockwise. 

6. A score board with events ruled off should be available. 

Example: 

{a) Introduction: Commence lesson with some limbering-up practice, 
shacking, etc. 

(h) Contests: With ten teams, and therefore five events, the starting 
positions of all teams might be: 

No. 1 Team v No. 2 Team No. 3 Team v No. 4 Team 
Sprint 80 yards. High Jump. 

No. 9 Team v No. 10 Team No. 5 Team v No. 6 Team 
Hurdle Race. Medicine Ball Put. 

No. 7 Team v No. 8 Team 
Two Flights Hurdle Race. 

The whole programme should finish with ftn “all-in” type of relay. 
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CHAPTER V 


INTRODUCTION 

These Coaching Schemes for Association (Soccer) Football, Rugby 
Football, Cricket and Athletics are set out in some detail in Chapters 
VI-IX. They contain games and activities giving progressive training 
in the skills essential lo the successful playing of the major team 
games and athletic events to which they relate; but unlike the Skill 
Training Programmes given in the author’s Physical Activities for Boys' 
Schools, these games and activities are more suitable for playing 
in the playground and school playing-field. Used conjointly with 
the Programmes, they preomt a comprehensive scheme of training 
for use in the Secondary School, no matter what the conditions 
maybe. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised, however, that these schemes 
do not set out to teach the “mechanics” of the various skills. Certain 
suggestions are made from time to time but no pretension is made 
that these are in any sense complete. Masters requiring details of tlie 
mechanical production of the skills — and every Games-master should 
possess this knowledge- re advised to consult many of the excellent 
books which can now be obtained , and arc strongly urged to attend 
the special classes conducted by recognised Expert-coaches at Summer 
Schools, or under the auspices t-f the Local Education Authority. 
What these schemes set out to do is to give a caiefully graduated 
course of games which, if used with intelligence and with knowledge 
of the mechanics of the major game to which they relate, will help to 
give the average boy a better chance of imnroving his own individual 
skill and thus of increasing his interest. In other words, the methodkof 
approach is informal and objective 

The general methods of teaching games have already been discussed 
in Chapter II. The games given in the following schemes are, of course, 
included for a specific purpose, namely, the improvement of some 
skill or of a number of skills used in combination in a games situation. 
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It follows, therefore, that in using them it is this aspect of the work 
that the Games>master must bear in mind; he must use them to give 
some specific coaching points. To do this, he has to be careful that he 
doesn’t spoil the whole atmosphere by indulging in over-criticism or 
by insisting too strongly, especially with the younger boys, upon 
perfection. The good master will anticipate the mistakes usually 
committed by his pupils, and will save both time and patience by a 
slight emphasis on the correct way in the form of a suggestion, e.g. 
“Let me show you a better way of doing that”, or, “I think you will 
find it easier and better if you do it this way”. Steady progression in 
the ability to play games with success and, therefore, enjoyment lies 
in the skill of the master to balance praise, criticism and censure, and 
in knowing when to say little or nothing, but to let the game-situation 
tell its own story in its own way. 

Coaching in the more formal movements — the “mechanics” or 
“how” of the movements— must accompany the application of the 
scheme on the playground or on the school playing-field. Obviously, 
boys will take an interest in the activities and in the practices if they 
are made to realise that their general play will improve in con- 
sequence. Where the group and team systems are intelligently applied, 
the conduct of these more formal movements will not fatigue unduly 
or bore the pupils. Their physical and other benefits are beyond 
question. 

It is important that the master should aim to get a hundred per 
cent of his class interested. This will not be attained if the majority of 
the boys are standing idle, and this can easily happen if his attention is 
concentrated upon the more proficient boy — the so-called natural 
athlete. The schemes are planned to help the athletically backward, 
without in any way prejudicing the progress of the others. An intelli- 
gent application of the “Group System” should help the master to 
grade his work so that every boy is able to progress from the level at 
which he has arrived. Only in this way will the boy gain that proficiency 
and confidence which arc essential to success and without which the 
incentive to play is lost. The master need have no fear that any 
precocity in games which may be shown by other boys will suffer by 
the adoption of such methods. 

In some of the games given in the schemes slight modifications of 
the rules may be required to make them completely applicable for the 
purpose given. Every endeavour has been made, however, to describe 
them correctly. 
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The following points shoidd be cultivated: 

1. Self-reliance and quickness of thought and action. 

2. Readiness to cope with and overcome difficulties. 

3. Knowledge of tactics, e.g. to anticipate an opponent’s move and 
the means to circumvent it. 

4. Development of “team spirit”. 

5. Modesty in victory and cheerfulness and goodwill in defeat. 

6. Playing to the “spirit of the game”. 

In the descriptions of the Games and Practices given in the Schemes 
in the following chapters, (P) implies that the game can be played in 
the school playground, and (F) that it is suitable only where a playing- 
iield is available. Obviously, playground games can also be played on 
the playing-field. 



CHAPTER VI 


ASSOaATION OR SOCCER FOOTBALL 

Association or Soccer Football is undoubtedly one of the most 
popular of games played by boys of Secondary School age; and there 
are very few schools which do not make some provision for it in the 
Physical Education Scheme. It is an ideal activity for winter and one 
full of educational possibilities; there is less liability to injury when 
playing it than is the case with some other games, and it can be played 
under ordinary conditions upon almost any kind of ground, even 
upon a grass-bare ground if there is very careful supervision. 

The Games-master must be very caieful, however, to avoid certain 
pitfalls. Some of these have already been discussed in previous 
chapters, but as they are so often overlooked, they are re-emphasised 
here; 

1. The need for a well-thought-out and progressive scheme is as 
necessary in Soccer Football as in any other game. The fact that the 
boys seem to be interested in the game quite naturally, and that they 
want to play it whenever they have an opportunity of so doing, is no 
reason for concentrating upon it to the extent that other games are 
CTOwded out; nor docs it provide an excuse for devoting the whole of 
an Organised Games lesson to a game between two sides. There are 
always some aspects of the game which can be improved upon by 
a retuin to the practice of fundamentals. Even the highly skilled 
professional player finds it necessary to do so as well as to give 
attention to the development of tactical schemes. 

2. The temptation to concentrate upon outstanding players seems 
to be greater in the soccer game than in any other. This is due to the 
fact that there are few schools which have not one or more school 
teams for representative matches. This concentration must be avoided; 
it inevitably leads to the production of “watchers” instead of “players” 
so that the useful lessons as well as the physical advantages to be 

78 . 
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derived from partidpation in the game are completely lost by the boys 
who possibly need them most. 

The scheme outlined in the following pages deals with all aspects 
of the game in a progtessive manner and, by taking the activities 
which are natural to the age groups, leaches them in an interesting 
and an objective way. 

OUTDOOR COACHING SCHEME POR SOCCER FOOTBALL 
Fundamentals: 

To play Soccer Football, the pupils must be able to : 

1. Run with !>pecd, dash and determination. 

2. Kick a football with judgment and direction. 

3. Dribble a football with skill and control, and to pass it with 
judgment and direction. 

4. Trap and head a football with skill and judgment 

5. Combine with other members of the team; i.e. eood team work. 

A. Running Games and Practices 

Points to stress: 

1. Lightness of foot with correct action and keeping of body under 
good control and balance. 

2. Quickness in changing speed and direction. 

(а) “Jog Runninq" round playing space. (P) 

(б) "George's 100 Up”. Slow ninning forward with good knee and 

arm action — gradually increasing speed until sprinting action is 
obtained. Later, take two jt three sequences without break. (Pj 

(c) "Quick off the Mark”. Boys toe one line and on signal sprint 
to touch another line a short disi ice away. “See who is first”. (P) 
Later, introduce variations, e.g. 

(i) Sprinting fiom standing start and from various positions 

on the ground to give bodily control. (F) 

(ii) Running at top speed and pulling up as quickly as possible 

on signal. (P) 

(iii) Walking with short bur i' it top speed on signal. Compare 

with “George’s 100 Up”. (P) 

(iv) Running at top speed— on signal, quickly turn round and 

run at top speed in opposite direction. (P) 

(rf) "Round the Circle Race”. Boys form up in a large circle at 
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wide and equal intervals, all turned in one direction. On signal, they 
run round the outside of the circle, each trying to touch the one 
immediately in front. When touched, the boy falls out. The boys 
should aim to put out as many others as possible without being 
touched themselves. (P) 

As a variation, the boys can be numbered off in twos. Each 
set of numbers, for example, the “Ones”, steps back, turns and chases 
as before, the other numbers remaining still to form the circle. (P) 

As a further variation applicable to either of the above, on a signal, all 
turn about during the running and chase in the opposite direction. (?) 

(e) Relay Races in which running is the main feature, e.g. : 

(i) “Running — There and Back Relay,” i.e. running from start- 

ing line to touch another line and back again to touch off 
next player. (P) 

(ii) “In and out the Files or row of Skittles Relay”. (P) 

For these races, the track should not be too long. 

(/) “Cross-country Running” in Packs. (See p. 176). 

B. Running, Swerving and Sidestepping Gamps and Praciicxs 
Points to stress: 

1. Good movements of upper body so as to deceive opponent of 
intentions. 

2. Light movements— “On the Toes”. 

(a) “Dodge and Mark” (Boys in pairs — one, the “Dodger”, the 

other, the “Marker”). On signal, the dodger darts away from his 
marker, who tries to keep as close us possible to him. On signal to 
stop, both stop immediately. The marker should be in a position near 
enough to touch his dodger. (P) 

(b) “French Tag” (Boys in small groups of five or six, one being 

“It”). On signal, “It” chases a named boy — as in ordinary tag games, 
but if another player runs between “It” and the one being chased, 
“It” must immediately chase him instead. The boys should be 
encouraged to make the crossings as frequently as possible. (P) 

(c) “Chinese Wall”. The wall is marked by two lines, about three 
yards apart, drawn across the centre of the playing space. A “home” 
or goal line is drawn at each end of the space, (Fig. 12) parallel to 
the wall. 

One boy stands anywhere on the wall to defend it; the others 
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Stand behind one of the goal lines and are 
the attackers When the defender calls 
*‘Go^” the attackers run and try to cross 
the wall to the opposite goal without being 
tagged by the defender. This defender must 
not step off his wall. Those tagged remain 
on the wall and help to defend it at the 
next run. (P) 

(d) Dodge Bair (P) 

(e) Dodge Bair in Threes The boys 

are arranged in lines in groups of three, 
with one m the middle The oiiiside bo^s 
try to l.il the middle boy, who dodges and 
swerves, etc to avoid being hit (P) 

(/) “5'w 6 / 1 ing ana Suk stepping Practu l ” 

(Boys in pairs, facing, one or more yards 
apart). One boy tries to got by hn partner, 
without being louehed, by feinting to go 
one >\ay and dodgirg or sid.* toppmg in 
the opposite dnectioii Good body move- 
ment should be encouuiged and to secure 
this the “are<i of actiMly” may be limited (P) 

(g) ^^Bcat yout Oppomnr (Boy» in pans, facing, six to ten yards 
apart) One boy with a ball tries to get past his opponent by dodging, 
dribbling and swersing without losing control of it (P) 

C KICKiNG 

Points to stress: 

The concet methods of kicking tootball 

1 ‘Tnstep Kicking’’ i e emphaas should be placed upon correct 
po:>ition of non-kickiiig foot and upon knee of kicking foot (well 
flexed over the ball). As kick is made, the knee is straightened with a 
flick or snappy jerk, and there is a good follow through in direction 
of the flight of the ball The head should be kept down so as to ensure 
that eye is on the ball , with the body forward and arms held so as to 
maintain good balance. 

2. Kicking with “inside” of foot. 

3. Kicking with “outside” of foot. 

{a) ""Kicking at Skittles or Tins" (Boys m small group arranged 

O.A. — 6 
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ten to fifteen yards from a row of skittles). Each in turn kicks a 
stationary ball with the stated foot (left or right) and in the manner 
required, i.e. with instep or inside, and tries to knock down one of 
the skittles. 

Later, competition can be organised between groups or teams, the 
team knocking down most skittles being the winner. (P) 

{b) ""Kicking Practice in Pairs*^ (Boys in pairs, facing, several 
yards apart, one boy holding ball). Boy bolding ball, rolls it along* 
ground to partner, who kicks it back accurately. Later, he should 
kick it back both accurately and speedily. (P) 

This practice can also be taken so as to give training in returning 
the ball to thrower, using the half-volley or the volley kick. In this 
case, the ball will have to be thrown to the kicker so as to compel 
him to kick a half-volley or volley as required. 

(c) ""Tower BalV\ The group of boys, called ‘"Attackers", forms a 
large circle, facing a tower made up of three cricket stumps tied 
loosely together, or a skittle erected in the centre. One boy, the 
“Defender" or “Tower-keeper", stands near the tower to defend it. 
The attackers kick a football along the ground and try to knock the 
tower down. They may pass the ball from one to the other, or kick it 
directly at the tower. The tower-keeper may use his hands, body or 
feet to defend his tower. When it is knocked down a new tower-keeper 
is appointed. 

In playing this game, the boys must be coached to keep the foot- 
ball low by using the instep or inside of the fool. Interest and enjoy- 
ment are increased when the ball is passed rapidly round the circle in 
different directions before a kick is aimed at the tower. Attacking 
players should not be allowed to kick from inside the circle. (P) 

(J) ""Kicking round the Goal Moutir. Group arranged round the 
goal mouth practising shots at goal from all positions and angles — 
one or more players acting as goal keepers to save these shots and 
return ball in various ways, e.g. rolling the ball, full-volley, half-volley, 
so as to give the requisite amount of kicking to the group. “Kicking 
from the Penally Spot" can also be taken. 

For this practice, two or more potential backs should be placed 
behind the goal to kick back all the wide shots. 

Special “Goals" should be set up for this practice to prevent wear 
round match-pitch goal mouths. These goals should be moved 
about. (F) 
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(e) ^"Kicking DueV" or ^"Gains and Losses'". For this game, two 
teams, each containing not more than six boys, are required. 
One team kicks off from a half-way position towards opponents’ line. 
This kick is returned on the volley or half-volley. Thus a kicking duel 
is commenced, each team, in turn, attempting to kick farther than the 
other and to gain ground, so that eventually the ball bounces over 
opponents’ goal line. When this occurs, the successful side is awarded 
a point. The game is then restarted by the losers from the centre. 
This game can be played across a normal-sized Soccer Pitch, that is, 
from touch line to opposite touch line. This will allow for several 
games at one and the same time. (F) 

if) ^'Kicking Skill-Tests'— 

(i) Kicking a stationary ball for distance. The football is 

placed on a spot or on a line. The kicker ij> allowed a run 
before he kicks. The distance is measured from the spot or 
line to the place where the ball first bounces. (F) 

(ii) "'Corner Kick" to place ball in a marked target in front of 
goal. Both "In-swmgcrs’' and '"Out-swingers” should be 
practised, 

(lii) "Full Backs" IJalJ-volley kicking for distance. Ball thrown 
by partner or thrown up by kicker. (F) 

(iv) "Full Backs" Volley kicking for distance. Ball thrown by 
partner or thrown up by kicker. (F) 

D. Hlading Gamfs and Practicfs 

Points to stress: 

1. Hitting the ball with the right part of the head, i.e. the forehead; 
never with the top or back of head. 

2. Keeping eyes on ball all the lime. 

3. Cultivation of control of direction, i.e. heading should almost 
invariably be in the nature of a pass. 

4. Never attempt to head a ball lower than head height. A safe rule 
is: "Jump to head”. 

5. Heading is useful in "Corner Kicks”; throw-in from touch; for 

combined play between forwards in attack; for pass between half-back 
and forward after goal-kick. (P) 

(a) (Boys in "Teacher and Class” formation). Group leader throw- 
ing football for boys to head back. 
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(&) (Boys in pairs, facing, several yards apart). Ball thrown to 
partner who heacU ball in given direction. (P) 

(c) ^^Heading Contest in Small Groups’"" (Boys in small groups with 
a football). Ball is thrown up and headed from one to the other. Count 
number of consecutive headings. Group with highest number wins. (P) 

{d) "'^Heading Corner Spry" — ^Teams of five boys with a leader. 
(Five boys lined up facing leader who stands in a circle (hoop) two or 
three yards away.) Leader throws ball to members of team in turn 
to head back to him to catch in both hands, while he remains standing 
in the circle. If ball is not thrown high enough for receiver to head back, 
receiver should catch, throw up and then head back to leader. 

Later, after the last boy in the line has headed back to the leader, 
the leader throws the ball to the first boy in line to catch, and imme- 
diately runs to end of line. The first boy, meanwhile, runs out to circle, 
the rest of the team moving up one place. The game then continues as 
before until the original leader is back in the circle. After the boys have 
well practised this form of the game, competitions should take place 
between several teams. (P) 

(e) Heading Practice in Threes (Groups of three boys). No. I boy 
throws high ball to No. 2 who jumps and heads ball to No. 3 who 
catches it. All three boys should throw, head or catch in turn. The 
catcher should change his position, indicating where he actually is by 
calling out “Here!” 

Later, the game should be played with the header heading the ball 
under a high rope. (P) 

(/) '‘"‘Heading Hewcomhc"\ Two groups or teams occupy a “court” 
(Fig. 13), one team to each side, wnth a rope or net stretched across the 
middle at a height of six to eight feet. The ball is given to the captain of 
one side, who throws it over the net into the opposite court, with the 
object of making it bounce in some unguarded place there. The group 
in this court try to prevent this by heading the ball, and, if possible, 
heading it as many times as possible from one to the other. A point is 
scored for every time this is done. When the ball eventually touches the 
ground after it has been headed at least once, it is picked up by the nearest 
boy and thrown into the opposite court — and so the game continues. 
If a ball bounces in the opponents’ court without being headed, three 
points are awarded to the throwing side. (P) 

(g) ''Heading Volley BalV\ (Fig. 13)— As in “Newcombe”, two 
groups or teams occupy a court, one team to each side, with a rope or 
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net stretched across the middle at 
a height of six to eight feet, and 
each tries to make the ball bounce 
in the opponents’ court. A boy of 
one team, standing behind the 
back-line of his court, tosses the 
ball up and heads it forward, if 
possible over the rope or net, into 
his opponents’ court. The oppon- 
ents try to return the ball by head- 
ing it back into the court from 
which it was served. The ball may 
be headed from one player to 
another in the same court until it 
can be headed over the net. In this 
game, however, it is only the 
serving side which can score a 
point, and this is only awarded 
when the ball bounces in the court 
of the non-serving side. If the ser- 
ving side loses the rally, it loses 
the service. Heading “out of //?. 13 

court” also loses the rally. The first team to score an agreed number of 
points wins the game. 

(h) Heading Game — Attack and Defence. Two groups (teams) of 

four to six boys compete against one another. The object of the game is 
to propel the ball forward over the opponents' goal-line by heading 
only. The game is commenced by a throw-up of the ball on the centre 
line. If the ball touches the ground, ii is thrown up by a member of the 
opposite side to the one which last played it and is headed by him 
towards his opponents' line or to a member of his own side. (P) 

(i) '"Head Passing'" — This game is “Team Passing” (p. 40) modified 

so that it is the number of consecutive headings which is counted. The 
competing groups should contain not more than three boys each, 
i.e. three couples for each game. (P) 
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E. Running and Dribbling Games 

Points to stress: 

1. Eye on the ball. 

2. Keep ball close. 
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3. Use inside and outside of foot as well as both feet. 

(a) '^Free Dribbling Practice^'. Boys dribbling ball freely about 
available space, first walking, later running. Use of the inside and out- 
side of foot to be encouraged. Later, encourage use of right and left 
foot alternatively. (P) 

(ft) (Boys in pairs, facing one another several yards apart). Dribbling 
ball round partner and back to starting position, followed by passing 
ball forward to partner to do the same praiTice. 

(c) (i) ""Circle Dribbling'", Group formed into a reasonably large 

circle. First boy in group dribbles ball right round outside of 
circle back to his place where he gives it to the next boy 
who continues. The boys should be coached to keep the ball 
as close to the circle as possible. The practice should be 
taken in clockwise and anti-clockwise direction. (P) 

(ii) ""Circle or Square Dribbling", For this practice, a circle or 

square of reasonable size should be marked out. The first 
boy in group dribbles the ball around the prescribed course, 
keeping the ball as near to the edge as possible. (P) 

(iii) ""Circle Dribbling Race". Teams arranged in ow'n circle, all 

circles being the same size, or, alternatively, all teams can 
form one big circle, the mcmbei s of each team being together, 
side by side and numbered off consecutively. First boy in 
each team dribbles ball right round outside the circle back 
to his place, where he gives it to the next boy, who continues. 
The first team to complete wins. The direction of the drib- 
bling, clockwise or anti-clockwise, should be changed after 
each complete relay. (P) 

{d) ""Dribbling Relay Races". 

(i) ""Dribbling the Ball Relay \ i.c. dribbling straight ahead 

around an object and back to starting line for next boy to 
continue. (P) 

(ii) ""Dribbling the Ball Relay" with dribbling round objects 

placed in course, c.g. round posts and flags. (P) 

(iii) ""Dribbling in and out the Files Relay". Teams with good 
distance between boys in files. On signal, first boy turns 
about and dribbles ball in between the second and third 
boys in his own file, and so on, passing in and out until he 
reaches the end of the line. He returns in the same way, in 
and out, back to his position. He touches No. 2 who starts 
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forward round No. 1 and in and out down the line and back 
home again. All the boys, in turn, carry out the same pro- 
cedure, beginning by going forward and dribbling down the 
line and back to their original position. (P) 

(e) Dribbling ball along a straight line, e.g. a touch line, or “penalty 
box” line, introducing body swerve and feinting movements of foot. (F) 
(/) '‘^Dribbling Tricks"\ (i) (Boys in pairs, facing, several yards 
apart). One boy dribbling forward whilst partner comes to 
meet him and \a) pretends to go to left (right) but instead 
goes to the right (left): or {b) pretends to go to the left 
(right) but sidesteps to the right (left) — “Catching defender 
on the wrong foot!” (P) 

(li) (Boys in groups of three — two boys standing side by side, 
facing a third boy some distance away with ball at his feet). 
Third boy kicks ball towards the “paired” boys, i.e. the 
two standing side by side, who run forwrd; each tries to 
trap the ball and turn taking the ball back with him. (P) 
(g) ^'Dribbling and Kicking Relay"'- Teams arranged in hies behind 
starling line. On signal, first boy in each team dribbles ball to another 
line ten to fifteen yards away, from behind which he traps and turns and 
kicks the ball back to the next boy in his team. Each boy continues in 
a similar manijier until the last boy has kicked the ball back over the 
starting line. (P) 


F. Passing Practices 

Points to stress; 

1. Careful aiming of pass, with follow-through. 

2. Eye on the ball. 

(a) '"Free Passing Ft act ices in Pairs"', Boys short passing the ball 
with inside and outside of fool, moving about at walking pace. Later, 
increase the distances between the boys and so progress to longer passes. 
Later, practices at running speed. (F) 

{b) "Interchanging Practice'" (Bovs in pairs, both facing the same 
direction but several yards apart — boy in a forward position). 
Practice forward “feeding" passes. The “passing” or rear boy to walk 
with the ball, and after passing it to the boy in front to run to the 
forward position. (F) 

(c) (Boys in pairs, both facing same direction). Practise passing 
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with inside of left foot, outside of right Yoot or vice versa — ^walking, 
later, running. (F) 

(d) (Boys in threes). Passing practices in lines of three or in fairly 

large triangular formation (interchanging positions). (F) 

(e) ^'Kicking Dodge Ball", i.e. using the game of “Dodge Ball” to 

give practice in passing with inside or outside of both feet, including 
“push” passes. (P) 

(/) "Team Passing using Feet o/i/y”- -taken with two pairs of 
players in the early stages — and later with two groups of three 
players. (P) 

(g) Running, Dribbling and Passing in a row of five Forwards, i.e. up 
the field. When near the penalty area, one of the five should shoot for 
goal. The players should be coached to maintain positions. A goal- 
keeper should be placed in goal to deal with shots. (F) 

(A) Running, Dribbling and Passing in a row of five Forwards — no 
opposition except goal-keeper to deal with shots aimed at goal. 

This practice starts with a kick-off from centre of playing space, 
followed by a long forward and diagonal pass to either wing. The wing 
to dribble ball down to “Comer Flag” and then to “centre” — the 
inside forwards converting the pass into a goal. (F) 

(0 Running, Dribbling and Passing in a row of fi vr Forwards aided by 
Halfbacks — forwards in front and halfbacks following up behind in 
attack. Forwards dribble the ball, and on signal from the master, over- 
run it, so as to give halves opportunities of passing ball down field. (F) 
O') Forwards and Halfbacks versus Halfbacks, Full backs and Goal- 
keeper. The defence should be told whom they arc to mark. This 
practice gives the Games-master the opportunity for coaching when to 
pass, to tackle, intercept or mark. Suitable attack formations with their 
counter-defence methods can be worked through slowly, later, to be 
speeded up, in connection with this practice. (F) 

(k) When these games have been well practised over several weeks, 
the master should proceed to teach “Tactics and Positional Play” — e.g. 

(i) The “W” formation. 

(ii) Converging attack of the forwards and halfbacks when ne.nr 
opponent’s goal. This makes a more concentrated attack 
when there is a possibility of scoring. 

(iii) Drawing the defence to one side of the field and then playing 
to the other. 
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(/) The following methods of defence should be taught by means 
of similar games: 

(i) Boy-to-boy defence in one’s own half. For example, make 
the centre half responsible for the opposing centre forward; 
the full backs for the opposing inside forwards, and the 
wing halfbacks for the wing forwards. 

(ii) A zone method in one’s own half where each defensive 
player is responsible for certain territory, and for getting the 
ball away from any player invading it. 

(iii) Using the inside forward in defence as well as in attack. 
This method works well with the “W” attack formation. 

(iv) Playing the centre forward and the inside forwards for 
defence and using the wing men exclusively to receive passes 
when an attack is started. 

(v) Defensive covering by the full backs, i c. defence by playing 
the third back game. 

G. TrappinCi 

Points to stress: 

1. Body well balanced on non-trapping foot. 

2. Good wedge with trapping foot, 

3. Eyes on ball. 

Kinds of Traps: 

1 . Forming wedge with sole of foot. 

2. “Killing Ball’ using inside of foot.’ 

3. “Trap Passes” — using outside of foot. 

4. Body Traps — good arch of bod> — one foot behind other. 

5. “Head Trap” — ball gently bouncing from head to foot. 

{a) (Groups in large circle formation, with group leader in centre). 
Leader throws or kicks ball to each player in turn to trap ball. All the 
following practices should be first taught this way. (P) 

(b) (Boys in pairs, facing one another several yards apart). Ball 
thrown to partner to trap ball dead with alternate feet, using (i) sole of 
foot; (ii) inside; (lii) outside; (iv) body, and (v) head types of “traps”, 

(Partner to throw kind of ball necessary to make player do what is 
required.) (P) 

(c) (Boys in pairs, facing one another, several yards apart). Ball 
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thrown to partner to trap with inside, outside, followed by an immediate 
return to thrower with high or low shot. (F) 

(d) (Boys in pairs, facing one another, several yards apart). Ball 

thrown to partner to trap ball with inside, outside, body or head, 
according to kind of throw; followed by immediate return of ball to 
partner along ground, using opposite foot. (P) 

(e) (Boys in pairs, facing one another, several yards apart). Ball 
thrown to partner to trap and pass ball back in one movement, (P) 

(/) ^'‘Trappin^^ Relay ' — This is an inier-tcam game combining 
trapping followed immediately by dribbling over a specified distance. 

Teams are in files with the leader standing with ball in hand, facing 
his team, a distance of about ten yards away. On the signal the leader 
throws the ball to the first boy in his team who traps it in the appropri^ite 
manner and immediately dribbles it to the distant line. Here, he “Kills” 
it, picks it up, turns about and throws it for the next boy in the team to 
repeat. Each player throwing the ball then runs to the bottom of his 
team file, the game being completed when the team leader and the 
remainder of his team are in their original places. 

The value of the game can be increased by introducing {a) “Throw 
in from Touch” kind of throw, (ft) Dribbling ball in and out a row of 
flags, or (c) Dribbling ball round obstacles. (F) 

H. Tackling Practicfs 

Points to stress; 

1. Tackle to get the ball. 

2. Develop correct tuining so as to tackle at exactly the right 
moment. 

3. Stick to your man until you get the ball. 

The following methods should be taught; 

(i) Correct shoulder charging. 

(li) Single foot tackle. 

(iii) Double footed tackle — but the dangers of misjudging the 
jump must be stressed. 

(iv) Tackle from behind. 

{a) ''Beat Your Man" (Boys in pairs). Each boy trying to gain and 
keep possession of the ball. (P) 

(ft) “P/i^ in the Middle" (Boys in threes). Boy in the middle must 
tackle the boy in possession and must get the ball. The boy losing the 
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ball takes the middle place. The outside players should be coached to 
position themselves to receive a pass. (P) 

(c) ^*Two against i.e. two boys in one team trying to gain and 
keep possession of the ball longer than the two boys in the other team. 

(P) 

(rf) Various types of passing games also provide training in tackling: 
^"Tackling Practice"" (Group or teams in file, facing, several yards 
apart). Leader of one group (team) runs forward dribbling ball towards 
leader of opposing group, who runs forward, at the same time, and 
tackles. If successful, he passes ball back to No. 2 of his own side. If the 
dribble gets by his opponent, or if the opponent succeeds in his tackle 
no attempt should be made to regain the ball. , (P) 

*"Team Tackling "" — groups or teams of five One group (or team) 
tries to score, the other team concentrating all their cffoits upon 
tackling so as to prevent them. (F) 

(1) Throwino-in Practices 

Points to stress: 

1 . Correct method of holding the ball 

2. Ball brought well behind the head. 

3. Part of each foot on ground throughout. 

4. Eyes on place aimed at 

(r/) Throwing ball forward for height and for distance —competitive 
between groups or teams. (P) 

(/?) “Dodge Bair\ Groups in fairly large circles. The outside 
players to try and hit the inside players below the knees, but the 
“throw-in’' must be a correct one. (P) 

(c) (Boys in pairs, facing one mother, sc\eial yards apart). 

Throwing ball forward for partner to catch. (P) 

(d) (Boys in pairs, facing one another, several yards apart). 

Throwing ball forward for partner to (i) head back; or (a) to trap and 
pass back. (P) 


LbADINCi-UP GAMIS 
(A) “Eootball Tfnms” 

This is a game played with two or four players a side on an area 
marked out as for tennis. It demands judgment in heading and kicking 
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a ball. One of the serving side, standing behind the service line, throws 
the ball up and either heads or kicks it over the net. The receiving side 
returns the ball by kicking or heading it. The ball may bounce once 
only on each side of the net, but there is no limit to the number of 
headings or volleyings which may take place between players on the 
same side of the net before it is returned. 

Each side serves the ball three or five times before the service is 
given to the other side. 

The first team to score a given numbci of points, e.g. fifteen, wins 
the game. (P) 

(B) Rotation Soccfr (i) 

This is a leading-up inter-team game, twelve players in each team 
being required. It is an excellent game for leaching players to keep 
their positions in the field and not to wander aimlessly about. These 
twelve players are divided into three equal groups which are arranged 
on the field of play as shown in Fig. 14. The game is best played 
across an ordinary soccer pitch, i.e. from touch-line to touch-line. The 
lanes and cross lines should be marked as shown. 

The object of the game is to score goals by kicking the ball over 
the opponent’s goal line. 

The ball is kicked olT from a centre-circle by one of the sides. It 
is taken up and down the field by kicking, dribbling, passing, heading, 
etc, just as in the major soccer game. 

‘All players must remain in their own lanes running up and down 
the field of play. Forwards may go as far forward as the two-yard 
line marking the area occupied by the goal guards of the opposing 
team; they must not, however, play behind their own “quaiter line”. 

Half-backs may follow behind their own forwards as far as the 
“quarter line” of their opponents. They must not play behind the 
two-yard line of the area occupied by the goal guards of their own side. 

When a goal or point has been scored, or, alternatively, when the 
game has gone on for five minutes without a score, the players rotate 
i.e. the forwards take the place of the goal guards of their own side, 
the goal guards move up into the places of the halfbacks, these latter 
players becoming forwards. Play then recommences with a kick-off 
from the centre-circle. 

The usual Soccer rules arc applicable with the addition of the 
following: (a) No player is allowed to step over the restraining lines; 
(6) the ball must not be kicked over the heads of the goal guards. 

Free-kicks are taken just as in Soccer. (F) 
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(C) Rotation Socchr (ii) 

This is a more advanced form of l jC previous game, hach team is 
made up of five forwards, three halfbacks and sik to eight goal- 
keepers arranged at regular intervals along the goal line. 

The object of the game is to score goals by kicking the ball through , 
the line of goal-keepers. 

The rules of the game are as for soccer. The goal-keepers may use 
their hands, if necessary, to prevent a goal from oeing scored. The 
ball must not be kicked over the heads ot' the goal-keepers. 

After a goal has been scored, or after the game has gone on for 
five or so minutes without a score, the forwards and the half-badks 
change places with the goal-keepers. In this way, rotation takes place 
regularly, (F) 
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(D) “Football Roltnoers” 

This IS an excellent leading-up game for two teams of not more 
than ten a side, providing practice in many of the essentials of soccer, 
e g. kicking, dribbling, heading, trapping Two footballs are required 
The field is marked out as for an ordinary game of Rounders 
except that (a) there is no bowling box, and (b) two sets of “goals” 
are erected in the centre of the pitch, the goal-posts in each case being 
a yard apart, and each set about ten yards distant from one another, 
(c) a set of goal-posts, a yard wide, is ei'*cted at the fifth or “Home 
Base” (Fig 15) 

The object of the game is for a member of the “Batting” or 
“Kicking” side to diibble a ball outside all five bases and through the 
goal-posts on the home base, whilst a corresponding member of the 
“Fielding ’ side scores goals by dribbling a ball through the two goals 
in the centre of the pitch 

Both teams are numbered off, each number working with his 
corresponding number in the other side Thus if No 6 of the 
batting (kicking) side is the dribbler round the bases. No 6 of the 
fielding side will be the goal scorer in the u ntre 

The batting side stands behind the Base line, with No 1 standing 
on the line, facing the field of play He has two balls at his feet The 
rest of his side queue up behind him 

The fielding side spread thcmNclvis .ibout the playing area, with 
No 1 standing near the goal posts in the centre of the pitch 

No 1 kicks one of the balls into the field of play, and immediately 
dribbles the second ball round the bases forming the rounders course 
and between the goal posts on the home base When the ball passes 
between these goal-posts and over the hue, he shouts, “Up' ' 

Meanwhile, the fielding side retrieve the ball which was kicked by 
No 1 of the batting side, and get it as quickly as possible by heading, 
kicking, passing, etc to No 1 of their own side On receiving the ball, 
this player tries to score as many goals as he possibly can by diibbling 
the ball through the centre goals When he hears “Up’” or a blast of 
the whistle, he stops and the number of goals scored by him is noted 
and added to those scored by other membei s of his team 

No 2 of the batting side next kicks one of the two balls into the 
field of play and dribbler the second ball round the course, while his 
correspondmg number. No 2, in the fielding sides waits for the ball 
to be fielded and passed to him so that he can score further goals for 
his side. 
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When all the members of the batting side have kicked the ball and 
dribbled the other round the course, the holding side adds up the 
number of goals scored and the teams change places The side scoiing 
the greater number of goals is the winner. 

The \aluc of this game considerably enhanced if the fielding 
side positions itself so as to tiap or head the ball <nd to get it as 
quickly as possible to the scoier, (F) 




CHAPTLR VII 


RUGBY FOOIBALI 

Rugby Football is an ideal game for the Secondary School boy, the 
Rugby Union form of it being exceedingly popular m a high proportion 
of the Public and Secondary Grammar schools of the country as well 
as in many of the Secondary Modern schools in South Wales, in the 
West of England and in the Midlands. The Rugby League form is 
more popular in some of the schools in the mining districts of 
YorksWre and Lancashire, 

Essentially, Rugby Football is a “handling” game, but it is none the 
less as much a part of the traditional foolball games as is Association 
Football. It follows on, quite naturally, the numerous throwing, passing 
and catching games wluch occupy so prominent a place in the games 
schemes of the Primary and early Secondary School stages of school 
life, and it provides excellent all-round exercise. The claim can most 
certainly be made that “forward play” affords exercise for every 
muscle in the body; the “scrummage” provides ideal occupation for 
the chest, shoulders, neck and limbs; while the actions of dribbling, 
tackling, and punting arc all calculated to encourage physical and 
menial qualities of a very high order. Further, few will doubt the 
value of Rugby in inculcating powers of self-control. It is most 
difficult for a boy to smile— in spirit, if not in fact — ^when anoUicr is 
tackling him hard or even sitting on his head; but the experience, a 
frequent one in most Rugby games, is invaluable in a disciplinary 
sense and teaches the boy to play his part afterwards in the strenuous 
games of life. 

The development of Rugby Football as an organised game suitable 
for Secondary Schools follows the same general principles as those 
outlined in Chapter II as applicable to the building up of any major 
team game, Rugby, whether played in accordance with the rules of 
the Rugby Union or of the Rugby League, requires a knowledge of 
skills, techniques and tactics which demand good teaching and coaching 
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over a fairly long period of time. Such fundamentals as Running, 
Dodging, Passing, Catching and Kicking must be taught, one skill at 
a time, through simple objective games; later, two or more of these 
skills are combined in a simple inter-team game, until eventually, a 
“leading-up’* game like “Touch Rugby”, which embodies most of the 
essentials of the Rugby game, can be played with interest and success. 
The dangers which the Games-master must avoid are inherent in the 
desire to play the game, complete with tackling, line-out work, and 
scrummaging, before the boys are reasonably skilled in the 
fundamentals. 

The following scheme, like the others in this book is intended to 
be complementary to the Skill Training work given in Physical 
Activities for Boys' Schools, and should therefore be used in conjunction 
with it. All the activities included here are those which are more suit- 
able for outdoor use- -school playground or playing-field as the case 
may be. 

OUTDOOR COACHING SCHEME FOR RUGBY FOOTBALL 
Fundamentals: 

To play Rugby Football, the pupils must be able to: 

1. Run with speed, dash and determination. 

2. Pass and catch a rugby ball with accurac> and judgment. 

3. Kick and dribble a rugby ball with skill and control. 

4. Mark, tackle and break away from another pla>cr. 

5. Combine skilfully witi^ other pla>ers. 

A. Running Games and Practices 

Points to stress: 

1. Lightness of foot movements with correct action — keeping the 
body well balanced and under control. 

2. Quickness in changing speed and direction. 

(а) Jog-running" round the exercising space. (P) 

(б) "George's 100 up". Slow running forward with good knee and 
arm action, gradually increasing speed until sprinting action is 
obtained. Later, take two or three sequences without break. (P) 

(c) "Quick off the Mark". Boys toe one line and on signal, sprint 

o.a.-~7 
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to touch another line a short distance away. “See who is first!” (P) 
Later, introduce variations: 

(i) Sprinting from standing start and from various positions 

on the ground — to give bodily control. (P) 

(ii) Running at top speed and pulling up as quickly as possible 

on signal. (P) 

(iii) Walking with short bursts at top speed on signal. Compare 

with “George’s 100 Up”. (P) 

(iv) Running at top speed — on signal, quickly turn round and 

run at top speed in opposite direction. (P) 

(d) '^Round the Circle Race". Boys form up in a large circle at 

wide and equal intervals, all turned in one direction. On signal, they 
run round the outside of the circle, each trying to touch the one 
immediately in front. When touched, the boy falls out. The boys 
should aim to put out as many others as possible without being 
touehed themselves. (P) 

As a variation, the boys can be numbered off in twos. Each set 
of numbers, for example, the “Ones”, steps back, turns and chases as 
before, the other numbers remaining still to form the circle. (P) 
As a further variation applicable to cither of the above, on a signal, 
all turn about during the running and chase in the opposite direction. (P) 

(e) (i) Running with Rugby ball held in both hands in front of 

body. 

(ii) Relay Races. “There and Back” — between teams, passing 
ball to next runner on completion. (P) 

(/) (i) Running with Rugby ball held in both hands swerving 
and side-stepping past flag or cricket stumps placed on the 
ground, or passive opponents. 

(ii) Relay Races. “In and Out the Files”- -between teams, 
passing ball to next runner on completion. (P) 

(g) Running at top speed, “cutting off” on different directions on 
signal. (10 

(A) "Dodge and Mark". Boys in pairs — one, the “Dodger”, the 
other the “Marker”. On signal, the dodger darts away from his marker, 
who tries to keep as close as possible to him. On signal to stop, both 
stop immediately. The marker should be in a position near enough to 
touch his dodger. (P) 

(i) "Cross County Running" in packs, (see p. 176). (F) 
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ij) ^*Following up a high punt at top speed"*. (Small group, leader 
holding rugby ball). Leader punts ball high into the air, group follows 
up quickly, trying to reach spot where ball will pitch before it 
does so. (F) 


B. Passing and Catching 

Points to stress: 

1. In Passing: 

(a) Correct holding of ball. 

(b) Good body action from the hips. 

(r) Arms well back from receiver with outside elbow up, followed 
by good swing across body. 

(d) Eyes on the receiver of pass. 

2. In Catching: 

(a) Keep eyes on the ball. 

(h) Prepare to receive ball by extending arms m direction of ball, 

(r) As ball is taken, fold it into the cradle made of arms and body. 

Emphasis should also be placed upon correct timing and rhythm 
of arm and foot movements. 

(t/) Show correct way of (i) holding; (ii) passing with ^‘follow 
through” of the arms; (iii) catching rugby ball by making a “cradle” 
with the arms. 

(h) Games which develop accuracy in giving and receiving passes in 
a standing position. 

(i) “Teacher and Clabs“ formation. (Groups in semi-circular 
foimation, well spaced, with leader in front.) Passing and 
receiving practices, using a mgby ball. (P) 

(n) ""Wandering Bair using a rugby ball. Group m a large 
circle, boys w'ell spaced, with ore boy in centre. The ball is 
passed from boy to boy in any direction, the centre boy 
trying to intercept it or touch it in flight. If he succeeds in so 
doing, he changes places with the b(/y who made the pass. 
The ball should be passed iccurately. Feints may be made 
to deceive the centre boy. (P) 

(iii) "'Circle Pass Ball" (Group in large circular formation with 
two or three yards between each player — all facing out- 
wards). Passing rugby ball round the circle clockwise and 
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anti-clockwise. Later, introduce variations using whistle 
blast as signals — e.g. : 

One blast, pass ball clockwise. 

Two quick blasts, pass ball anti-clockwise. 

Three quick blasts, miss a player, etc. (P) 

(iv) (Zig-zag lines formation). Passing and catching ball back- 
wards and forwards to end of line and back again. Later, 
competitive between teams. (P) 



Fig, 16 


(v) '‘'‘Zig-zag Passing versus Team Ruiming Relay\ This game 

consists of one team running a relay race on a prescribed 
course while the other team passes a rugby ball from player 
to player in the zig-zag lines formation, endeavouring to 
make as many passes as possible before all the running 
players have completed the course. The teams then change 
places and the game is repeated. The winning team is the 
one with the highest number of passes. (Fig. 16 .) (P) 

(vi) "'^Sideways Passing"^ (Groups in line, all facing same 

direction and about two yards apart). Passing ball sideways 
from one end of line and back again. Later, the lines should 
be echeloned backward. In this case, when the ball has been 
passed to the rearmost boy, the whole line should turn 
about before it is passed back, (F) 
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(c) Games and Practices for developing accuracy in giving and 
taking passes (a) walking and (h) running. Good arm and body move- 
ments should be emphasised. 

(i) (In Pairs) Practice in giving and taking passes, walking 

and running. (P) 

(ii) ''Walking (Running) Circle Catch" (Group in a laige 

circle with leader in centre holding ball). Boys walk 
(later, run) in circular track round leader, who passes the 
ball to any runner. Runner catches ball and passes it back 
to leader. This continues until every boy has had a turn. 
Later, the leader passes (he ball to anyone. (P) 

(ill) "Raiung m Ranks" (Groups of four to six boys arranged 
in ranks all facing in same direction.) Passing ball side- 
ways first in stationary position ; then walking acoss field, 
and finally on the run, with short bursts at top speed. (F) 
(ivl "Run and Receive a Pass" (Group of four to six boys 
standing in file behind a line, with leader iu front and to 
the side standing in a circle and holding rugby ball). On 
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fig. V 

signal, the first boy in the file runs forward. When opposite 
leader, receives a pass from him and, without stopping, 
continues running in a semi-circular track, say, roxmd a 
skittle, to take the place of his leader in the circle; the 
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leader meanwhile runs to end of file. Immediately the first 
boy arrives at the circle, the second boy does the same 
thing until the whole group is back in its original position. 
(Fig. 17.) Later, this practice can be taken as a competition 
between teams. (P) 



(v) ""Run and Pass Rela\'\ The leader of a gi oup of four to six 
boys stands behind a starting line Immediately in front 
and at a distance of eight to twelve yards a skittle or flag is 
placed. This is the “passing” post. To this side and at a 
distance of three to six yards is a circle in which No. 2 boy 
stands ready to receive a pass from No. I. The rest of the 
group stand behind the starting line where they will not 
impede any of the runners (Fig. 18). On the signal. No. 1 
runs forward, carrying the rugby ball and when he is 
passing the “passing post” passes the ball to No. 2, stand- 
ing in the circle. When he has done so, he continues 
running round and finally takes up his position at the end 
of his group file. After receiving the*ball, No. 2 sprints 
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forward to the starting line, whilst No 3 runs and takes 
up his place m the circle. The game continues in this 
fashion until all have had a turn Later, it can be taken in 
the form of a continuous relay (P) 



19 

(vi) ''Circle Gap Passing " — usmg Jugby ball (Fig 19) (P) 



(\ii) 'Flit Cap Paisini," The u )S are arranged as m Fig. 20. 
The runners A and B pass to each other between each 
couple and work their way to their starting places The 
next, and subsequent pairs, follow in turn until all have 
competed. (P) 
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Direction 

of 

Run 



Track after Passing 


F/?. 21 


'"Ru^by Passing Relaf\ Teams of four or five boys in line, 
all facing the same direction and echeloned slightly back- 
ward from right to left. On signal, ball is passed from right 
to left, the last boy racing behind his team to the right of 
line and repeating passing movement. First team back in 
original formation wins race. Boys should remain the 
original distances apart. (Fig. 21.) Later, take game with 
teams echeloned left to right. (F) 

(ix) ''Rugby Passing and Backing up on open side"" (Groups of 

four or five boys in line all facing the same direction and 
echeloned slightly backward from right to left). The right- 
hand boy should be close to right-hand touch-line. On 
signal, all walk forward, passing the ball from right to left. 
As soon as a player passes the ball, he should run behind 
the groups to the left or open side, ready to receive a pass. 
Boys should be encouraged to receive a pass and to walk 
a few yards with it before passing to the next boy on the 
left. Later, this game can be taken with the players 
running. (F) 

(x) "‘Circle Pass Out"". This is a good game for giving training 
in attack and defence as well as in passing the ball. (Fig. 1 , 
p. 29.) 

Two teams or groups are required for this game — one, the 
“Guards”, form an inside circle and cover off the members 
of the outside circle, known as “Attackers”. A leader 
stands in the centre of this double circle and he tries to 
pass the ball to the attackers, the guards meanwhile striving 
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to intercept it. Later, attackers and guards should change 
places. (P) 

(xi) "Partners'*. This is a game of passing in which opponents 

are introduced, to make it more difficult. Every boy in a 
small group chooses a partner. The ball is given to one boy 
who immediately commences a passing and interpassing 
series with his partner, trying to make as many passes as 
possible. Anyone can intercept and if successful begins 
passing with his own partner m the same way. (P) 

(xii) "Team Passing". This is a Competitive Passing Game in 
which two teams are engaged. Every boy of one team 
marks down a boy in the opposing team. 

The object of the game is for a team to make the greatest 
numbei of consecutive passes. Hence, whilst one team is 
passing the ball amongst themselves, the other team is 
trying to intercept it and to start a round amongst its own 
members. The game, therefore, introduces simple tactics. 
(See also p. 40.) p*) 

(xiii) "Post Bair. This is a simple development of Team Passing 
in which each team defends its own post or taiget whilst 
attempting to hit or knock down that of its opponents. 
A point or goal is scored every time this is done. 

Two targets are set up at either end of the playing space. 
The ball is thrown up between two opposing players by 
the leader in the centre. The boys of any one team try to 
get it within stiikmp distance of their opponent’s target, 
by passing the ball from one to the other. They can take a 
shot at it from any posiliou, but boys should be coached 
to move about in ordei to make openings from which 
to aim. 

As in Team Passing, no player should be allowed to run 
with the ball or to hold it for longer thtin three seconds. (P) 
Tf played on a playing-field, passing the ball before being 
touched may be substituted fur the three seconds rule. 
(Fig. 22.) (F) 

**Toach Rugby or Touch and Pass” 

This is an excellent Rugby Passing inter-teara game with few rules. 

A rectangular ground marked out as shown in the diagram is necessary. 

The best size is length forty to sixty yards and width twenty-five to 
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played across the ground from touch-line to touch-line, i e. a game in 
each half of the field. The five-yard ‘Tn from Touch'’ Line can be used as 
the “Back Pass Area”. (Fig. 23.) Teams may consist of any number of 
players from eleven to fifteen. These should be arranged as follows: 
One full back or goal line guard, standing in front of the goal line, four 
backs across the field just in front of the Back Pass Area, two halfbacks 
just in front of the backs and between them the forwards, and the re- 
mainder forwards who line up across the field just behind the centre line. 
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The object of the game is to break through the opposing defence 
and to icore a “try”. A try is scored when a player, having received the 
ball when outside the Back-Pass Area, carries it without being touched, 
across the area and places it with one or both hands beyond his 
opponent’s goal line. 

The game can be played for fifteen to twenty minutes each way. 

The game is played by passing and running witli the ball. It therefore 
requires skill in running and dodging, in passing and receiving a ball 
and in catching balls from varying heights and distances. 

It is started by the referee or umpire bouncing the ball in the centre 
of the field (a circle) between two opposing forwards. 

Rules: 

1. Passes may be made in any direction except in the Back-Pass 
Area where it must be always passed back to a plajer who is “on side”, 
i.e. outside the area. 

2. A player in possession of the ball must immediately pass it on 
being touched by an opponent. 

A player who fails to do so, i.e. holds and continues to run with the 
ball, should be penalised. Later on, when players have got used to the 
game a player who is touched with the ball in possession should be 
penalised. 

3. The ball may not be kicked or fisted, and all rough play should be 
penalised. 

4. Penalties arc free throws to the opposite side and may be taken 
in any direction. 

5. When the ball goes out of play over the side (touch) lines or 

the goal line, it is brought into play again by a “throw in” taken by an 
opponent of the player who last touched it. (F) 

Special Passing Practices (Playing Field) 

1. Show position of backs in the Rugby game — echelon formation 
of attack. Passing movements as in game, commencing with the scrum 
half, but without opposition at first. 

2. Introduce opponents with imaginary .scrum; opponents passive 
at first; then progress to passing before being touched, i.e. “draw your 
man before passing”, and finally to tackling. In practices, there should 
be more boys on the attacking side to enable the movements to be 
carried out with some success. 
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3. Same practice as above, but encourage and teach tactical move* 
ments. Warn, here, about unselfishness, but without discouraging, too 
much, individual efforts to break through. 

4. Practise the inside and return passes from wing three*quarters. 
Later, include the Reverse Pass. 

5. Teach and practise the “dummy”, but do not over-emphasise at 
first. “Broken Bottles” is a good introductory game for teaching boys 
“not to take the dummy”. The boys are arranged in semi-ciiculai 
formation round leader who has a rugby ball. He passes Ihis ball to the 
different members of the group who, before catching the ball, must 
clap the hands. Players failing to do so are “out”. If a player claps his 
hands and the ball is not passed to him, he, also, is “out”. Hence, an 
enterprising leader feinting to pass or passing unexpectedly to a player 
can quickly arouse considerable enthusiasm for the game. 

At this stage in the general training the following should be stressed: 

(a) Never take the “dummy”. 

{b) Run straight and hard. 

(r) Draw your opponent (and another if you can) before 
parting with the ball. 

((1) The value of the short punt ahead in attack and when to 
use It. 

(e) The value of the cross-kick. 

(/) The position of the backs iii attack and defence respectively. 

Ig) The value of the “maik” when pressed by opposition 
follow'ing up quid '. 

Leading-up Passing Games introducing tactics. 

1. Rugby Touch but all passes to bt made backwards. 

2. Ten-a-sidc Rugby — three foi wards, scrum half, stand-off half, 
four three-quarters and one full back- no tackling at first. 

C. CArcHiNG Practicis (i.e. catdiir./ high balls) 

Points to Stress: 

1. Keep eye on ball. 

2. (a) Arms and chest ready to make a cradle, (b) Folding arms well 
round ball in cradle with elbows close in to body. 

3. Body well balanced. 
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(a) Master throws ball up and catches to demonstrate (i) how eyes 
follow flight of ball, (n) how to hold arms ready for catching, and (lii) 
how to fold arms round so as to make a cradle for ball to fall into. 

(b) Games to develop this technique 

(i) (“Teacher and class ’ formation) Leader throwmg high 

rugby balls to individual boys to catch. Height of ball to 
be varied (P) 

(ii) "Call Ball" Group is arranged in a large circle with leader 

in centre tach boy is given a number The leader throws the 
ball into the air, and as it reaches the top of its flight he 
calls out one of the numbers of the boys on the circle This 
boy luns forward and catches the ball He in turn immedi- 
ately throws it up again and calls out another number The 
player with this number runs out and lepeats the procedure. 
Later, the number should be called out as the ball is on its 
downward flight (P) 

(ill) (Small group in “Teachei and Class” formation with leader 
several yards distant in front group and holding rugby 
ball) Leader throws ball, later, punts it, towards group for 
one of the boys, whose name or number he calls out, to run 
forward and catch After catching, the bo> continues to 
run forwaid and make a pass to the leader before running 
round to return to position in group (P) 

(iv) Ncwtonibi " — using rugby ball This is an intei -team game 
for providing practice in catchmg a rugby ball that is 
thrown over a rope or net stretched at a height of seven feet 
from the grc'und, thus dividing the playing space into two 
courts (fig n ) The two competing teams each consist of 
from eight to fifteen players, who distribute themselves 
equally over the court allotted to the team 
1 he object of the game is to throw the ball over the net so 
that it touches the ground in the opponents* court Oppon- 
ents prevent this by catching it 1 he throw must be the “one- 
handed throw” used when throwing a ball into play out of 
touch 

Play IS commenced by one of the leaders, who throws the 
ball high over the net Any boy of the opposing side tries to 
catch it in the correct rugby manner and then throws it back 
into the other court The game continues in this back- 
wards and forwards manner until the ball touches the 
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ground^ when a point is gained by the team who threw it. 
No player may run with the ball, but must throw it from the 
place where it is caught. Nor may the ball be fisted or 
batted over the net or thrown under it. If the ball goes 
over the side lines, a point is awarded the non-offending 
side. 


Notes: 

1 . It is advantageous to mark a neutral space about a yard or so on 
either side of the centre net. This ensures that the throws are long, thus 
giving better all-round practice. 

2. The ball should be kept travelling across the net as rapidly as 

possible and at varied angles. The more unexpected and deceptive the 
throwing the greater the value of the game. (P) 

(v) *'EndBaIV' This is an inter-team game providing loiigci and 
more accurate throwing than in “Newcombe'*, and the 
catching of high balls under difficulties. 

The court is fifty feet long and thirty feet wide, but can be 
larger or smaller if conditions permit. This court is divided 
into two halves by a centre Imc; at a distance of three to 
six feet inside, and parallel to the back line of each, lines 
are drawn, thus ci eating areas which are designated “end 
spaces’*. (Hg, 24.) 

Two teams of from ten to fifteen players play the game and 
are arranged as follows— six or more, according to the size 
of the court, are chosen from each team to occupy opposite 
forecourts, and a' called “ Throwers”, whilst the remaining 
pla>crs, called “Catchers”, line up m the end spaces on the 
sides opposite to the throwcis of their own teams. No one 
ma> cross a line during the game, except, of course, when 
the ball goes out of court. 

The object of the game is for the throwers of one side to 
throw the rugby ball with a ‘Tine-out throw” over the 
heads of the opposing throwers so that their own boys 
occupying the end spaces may catch the ball. The opposing 
throwers try to prevent thi' bv interception. 

The game is started by the master or umpire throwing the 
ball from a side line so that it bounces in the centre. A pojnl 
is scored every time a catcher, standing wholly inside the 
end space, catches the ball “full pitch” in the required 
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Fig 24 


manner. No point is scored if the ball first touches the 
ground or if the catcher steps out of the end space. After 
scoring a point the catcher throws the ball back to one 
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of the throwers of his own side. If a catch is disallowed the 
ball is given to the opposite side. 

The ball must not be bounced but must be thrown from 
where a player secures it. (P) 

(vi) '"Gains and Losses'". In this game, two opposing groups of 
boys try to force back one another by out-kicking. A player 
from one group kicks off. If this ball is fielded cleanly, i.e. 
without being allowed to bounce, the fielder returns it 
either by a punt or a drop kick and tties to out-kick his 
opponents In this way the kicking back^^ard and forward 
continues, each group trying to force back its opponents 
and to yield ground. If a player fails to catch the ball or 
“knocks it on” in attempting to field it, the opposing 
players take a furthei kick from the place of infringement. 
If the ball is allowed to bounce, a further kick is allowed to 
the kicking side. 

Boys should be coached to kick the balPwith accuracy 
and judgment, thus nlacing it in pi ices not “covered” by 
the opposite side. (F) 


D Dribblino Pugb^ B\li 

Points to Stress: 

1. Keep eyes on ball — head down 
2 Keep ball close to leet 

^ Be careful not to over-run ball, i e. keep behind it. 

4. Don’thurry— controlling the bai <s to be preferred, 

(q) 0) (Small gioups -pupils pra^-tising sugly ) Walking and 
dribbling a rugby ball to get control of il Feet to be well 
turned out. (P) 

(ii) Same practice on the run (“Trot” speed). (P) 

(ill) “Shuttle Relay” (Teams of not more than six players — odd 
numbers one end, even nur I rj, opposite end). Dribblmg 
relay (disqualify team if pla>ei kicks ball more than five 
yards). (P) 

(b) Slow dribbling of rugby ball for ten yards, increasing speed for a 
furlher ten yards — alternatively, across playing field. (F) 


O.A.— 8 
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(c) Slow dribbling of rugby ball in and out of skittles or flags well 
spaced. (F) 

{d) Slow dribbling of rugby ball in threes —inverted “V” formation 
to prevent players on either side of dribbler from getting “off-side"’. 

If dribbler over-runs the ball he should run round to the side, the 
middle boy then taking up the dribbling. (F) 


(e) ^"Dribbling Foothair. This is a game for five a side on a small 
pitch, in which only dribbling the ball is allowed. The formation to be 
encouraged is the inverted “V” formation with boys on either flank; 
the ball, however, must not be kicked more than fi\c yards. To score, 
a player must drop on the ball over Ins opponents’ line. (F) 


(/) Dribbling — Quick Heel and Passing Practice'\ Same practice as 
(d) but with backs following up. Dribble to be checked by an opposing 
player dropping on the ball. Immediately dribblers, i.e. forwards, to 
“pack down” and heel quickly, the backs carrying out passing 
movements. (F) 


(g) "^Dribbling, Quirk Heel, and Passing Rugby"\ This is an inter- 
team game for nine or eleven a side, three or five forwards, two half- 
backs and four three-quarters, in which dribbling, dropping on the 
ball, followed by a quick heel and passing are practised. 

One side commences the game by dribbling from the centre of the 
pitch. A player on the opposing side tries to slop this by dropping on 
the ball, both sides then pack round and try to heel it to their own 
halfback and so get a passing movement going. This passing movement 
can continue until a try is scored oi until a player is touched with ball 
in possession. In this latter event, the ball is immediately put to the 
ground and a dribble commenced again. If the ball is kicked for more 
than five yards, a penalty should be awarded to the non-offending 
side unless one of their players makes a mark. In both cases ihc penalty 
is taken by a player passing the ball behind him to one of his own side, 
thus setting a passing movement in motion. 

(Before taking this game, the boys should have had some instruction 
in passing and in the correct way to drop on the ball.) (Sec Physical 
Activities for Boys^ Schools^ p. 126.) (F) 
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Points to stress: 

1. Correct position for holding ball. 

2. Correct use of instep with stretched toe, 

3. Good follow-through and well balanced body. 

4. Eyes on ball. 

(a) (i) Demonstrate and coach the correct holding of ball before 

kicking. 

(ii) (Two groups, with partners facing one another and ten 
yards apart). Short punting practices from partner to 
partner, emphasising correct di opping of ball on foot and 
good follow through, as well as direction. 

(b) “Gfl'/A/y and Los^*\s"\ (See p. 112.) (F) 

(c) "^Kirkini* jor directum and Icn^th^ Groups of five or six boys 
lined up in file behind a starting line from fifteen to twenty yards from 
a ten-yard square marked ofi w ith flags. A good catcher - e.g. a potential 
full back— stands in this square. Each boy in tarn kicks the ball to the 
player in the square, scoring a point if he does so. 

The distance from the starting line to the ten-yard square should 
be increased as proficiency is gamed. (F) 

{d) Pratliccs in kicking to touch. Small groups, one group kicking 
the ball, the other group lined along touch line to field. 

If boys show natural ability to “screw-kick”, this should be 
encouraged. (F) 

(c) (Smalt groups in file, some distance behind line). Running to line 
and kicking ball. Direction to be indicated. 

ij) Practices in ""Place Kicking""- positions and angles of the ball 
under \ar>ing conditions and for ^horl and long distances to be 
explained; also the importance of the “Placer” and the necessity for the 
development of complete understanding between “Placer” and 
“Kicker”. (F) 

(g) Simple Kicking Tactical Schemes: 

(i) Cross-kicking (three-quarters in echelon formation, the 
wing player carrying ball). Whole line walking up field and 
on signal wing to cross-kick for opposite wing to gather. 
Later, practise “on the run”. Later, still, practise with 
opposition. (F) 
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(ii) Short punting (Small group or three-quarters in inverted 
“V” echelon formation, a “Centre” carrying the ball). 
Short punt ahead and follow up. At first without opposition, 
later with. 

It will be necessary to show the boys the importance of keeping 
behind the kicker and of having a “safe pair of hands”. (F) 


F. TAfKLINti 

Points to stress: 

1. Go low— just above the knees. 

2. Keep head out of the way. 

3. Use shoulders. 

Tackling is a highly specialised form of “Tag” or “Touch”, con- 
sequently it is best taught through tag games in which the essentials of 
tackling, proper, are gradually introduced. 

E.g. "Chinese Wall” (adapted). This is a tag game in which players 
called attackers try to run from one wall to an opposite wall —or from 
one touch line to the opposite one without being tagged by a defending 
player or players posted in the intervening space. 

On a signal “go” from one of the defenders, all the attackers run and 
cross over to the opposite side without being tagged. Those who are 
tagged remain in the middle to assist the defenders. (P) 

When first played, all a defender needs to do is to touch an attacker 
as he runs across. Later, the master should name some particular part 
of the body to be touched, e.g. hips or thighs, and later still, should 
introduce “Two-handed Thigh Tag” — the tagger tagging with both 
hands just above the knees. 

The touching or tagging required in inter-team games like “Touch 
and Pass” should progress in this manner. By so doing, much of the fear 
of tackling often shown by boys in the Rugby game can be “broken 
down”. (F) 

Tackling Practices: 

(a) Demonstrate and coach the correct bold with arms and the 
pushing action with shoulders, in the stationary position. 

(b) (Boys in pairs, facing one another). Practice correct tackling 
position moving slowly forward. (One boy to remain passive.) (P) 
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(c) Repeat (6) but running. (Note, the possible danger of practising 
tackling in cold blood.) 

N.B. If at all possible, ‘Tackling Dummies”, i.e. suspended sacks 
filled with straw, should be used to teach tackling, first at walking 
speed, later running. Hard and vigorous tackling can be practised on 
these without unnecessary risks. (P) 

(d) ''Hand’Off Practice'" (Boys in pairs, facing one another a few 

yards apart). One boy walks forward to tackle his partner, who hands 
off. (P) 

(e) (Boys in pairs, facing one another and several yards apart, one 

boy with a rugby ball, his partner standing between two lines five yards 
apart.) On signal, boy with ball runs forward while his partner between 
the lines attempts to tackle him. The boy with ball attempts to evade 
the tackle by (i) swerving; (ii) varying his speed; (lii) side-stepping; 
(iv) giving a dummy; (v) hand-off (F) 


G. Sc RUMMAGING PRACTICES 

Points to stress: 

1. Good binding of players and low '‘packing” with con cet position 
of legs. 

2. Conceited shove by straightening of legs. 

3. Clean heeling— watch the ball. 

4. Smart breaking up when ball is out. 

5. Good co-operation bep-»ecn scrum half and foi wards. 

(fl) Practice of .strength-promotmg games, c.g. Pushing Contests, one 
boy pushing against another boy, or two boys against two boys, etc. 
These practices should teach the general principles of “pushing”. 
(See Physical Activities Jor Boys' Schools.) (P) 

{b) Arrange the front rank of a scrummage as follows: “Hooker,” 
with arms held up, takes up position where scrum is to be formed; 
“outside” players or “Props” come under the hooker's arms, lock their 
inside arms around him and grasp tightly under liis armpits as high as 
possible. The hooker graps them with his arm, also under their armpits. 

(i) Two groups of three boys practise taking up this position, 
standing opposite to one another as quickly as possible. (P) 

(ii) Two groups of three boys practise taking up position as in 

(i) but packing low. (P) 
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(iii) '"Three against Three". Takmg up position as in (ii) and 
“Pushing”. (P) 

(c) (i) “Heeling Practices” — groups of three boys in scrum forma- 
tion with ball in front of hooker. On signal, hooker to 
hook ball back. (P) 

(ii) Same practice as (i) but with halfback throwing ball gently 

for hooker to heel back. (P) 

(iii) Introduce opposing group of three boys to form a scrum, 

but this opposing group to be passive, i.e. to “hold” the 
scrum. Each group of three to hook ball in turn, the half- 
back giving the signal to push. (P) 

(iv) "Three against Three" with hooking; later, combine hooking 

and pushing. (P) 

(jl) Formation of whole Scrum : 

(i) Practise first in the Standing position, then in the “pack- 
ing” position of the correct formation of the three ranks of a 
full scrum. 

(ii) (Two groups of eight). Practise taking up packing position 
by two complete packs— these two packs to pack down 
and remain steady to allow master to c orrect details. (F) 

(iii) (Two groups of eight). Quick taking up of scrummages in 

parts of field designated by the master. (F) 

(iv) (Two groups of eight in scrummage formation). “Pushing 

Contests” without ball. (F) 

(v) (Two groups of eight in scrummage formation). “Hooking 
Competition” — master or scrum half putting in the ball, (h) 

(vi) (Two groups of eight forw’ards in scrummage formation— 
halfbacks and three-quarters). Heeling Competition fol- 
lowed by passing by backs. (This practice will provide the 
master with opportunities for teaching correct positioning 


behind scrum.) (F) 

(e) Tactics in the Scrum: 

(i) “Breaking-up”, first slowly, later quickly. (F) 

(ii) Wheeling — teach slowly. (F) 

(f) Combine dribbling with quick, loose scrum formation and 

hecUng when dribble is checked by opposition. (F) 


(g) Practise “Backing up” by forwards when backs get the ball. (F) 
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Points to stress: 

1. Eyes on ball. 

2. Correct approach — side of ball; knees well bent and hands 
down; inside foot behind ball. 

3. Correct pick-up — outside foot in front of ball, feet thus straddling 
ball; use both hands. 

(a) (j) Master to demonstrate correct way to pick up a stationary 

rugby ball. 

(ii) Groups practise picking up stationary rugby ball; fast 
walking; later, running. (P) 

(b) ‘‘‘Picking up a Stationary Rugby ball Relay." Teams of not more 
than six boys in file with the leader toeing starting line. At a distance of 
six to ten yards in front of each file place a rugby balbin a circle, and at 
a further distance place a turning point, e.g. a skittle or flag. On signal, 
leader runs forward, picks up ball, runs with it round the turning point 
and on return replaces it in the circle. First boy across the starting line 
earns a point for his team. Later, take in form of continuous relay. (P) 

(c) (Boys in pairs.) Practise running forward and picking up a rugby 

ball rolled forward by partner. (P) 

(d) (Boys in pairs, with rugby ball.) Practise running forward and 

picking up ball rolled forward by partner and passing it to partner who 
has run up on the side. (P) 

(e) (Boys in pairs or “Teacher and class formation”.) Fielding balls 
rolled along ground. 

(/) "Picking up a moving ball Relay." Teams of not more than six 
boys in file with the leader toeing the starting line. At a distance of six 
or so yards in front of each file place a rugby ball on the ground, and at 
further distance of six yards mark a line. On the signal, the leader runs 
forward and picks up the stationary ball, continues running until he 
reaches the distant line when he turns round and rolls the ball back 
for No. 3. This t ontinues until No. 6, the last boy in the team, fields and 
gathers the ball and runs and places it on its original mark. After rolling 
the ball for the next boy to gather, the player runs back to the end of 
the file. The first team to do this wins the point. (P) 
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I. Line-out pRAcncss 

Points to stress: 

1. Using every inch of height to catch the ball. 

2. Support boy who catches the ball. 

3. Eyes on ball. 

(a) Practices without opposition. Tumping to catch the ball in 
“Long Line” and “Bunch” formations. 

Teach boys to 

(i) get ball to feet, 

(ii) pack round “Catcher”. (P) 

(b) (Line-out without opposition). 

(i) Practise catching ball, putting to feet, and starting dribbling 

(P) 

(ii) Practise catching ball, breaking through and starting a 

passing movement (F) 

(ill) Practise catclung ball and passing to halfback for three- 
quarters to start a passing movement 
DON T ALLOW “PATTING” OR KNOCKING THE 

BALL BACK. (F) 

(c) Repeat practices given under (a) and (h) above but introduce 
passive opponents 

Progress to active opponents and to practices as in actual game, but 
faults must be spotted and corrected (F) 

(lO Tactics in the Lmc-out. Value of “Long-line” in attack and 

“bunching” in defence (F) 

(e) Introduce Line-oiit work in a * leidiiig-iip ’ game like “Rugby 
Touch”. (F) 



CHAPTER VIII 


CRICKET 

Cricket is probably the most popular of all (he summertime games 
played by Secondary School boys. Its inclusion as the main game in an 
organised games scheme is, however, full of difficulties. It is a highly 
technical game requiring very careful coaching and sustained practice 
in all its fundamental skills. Moreover, it can only be satisfactorily 
played on properly prepared pitches or wickets and where there is an 
ample supply of the necessary equipment. When attcjnptcd by boys not 
possessing a thorough grounding in the fundamental skills, the game 
can be a very boring and tiresome affair, especially if the usual procedure 
of conducting it is followed. The boy who goes to the playing-field to 
get a “duck”, never to bowl, and possibly to field less than half a dozen 
balls, cannot be said to have benefited physically, mentally or emotion- 
ally from his visit. Furthermore, when the game is played on indifferent 
grass pitches it may easily become so dangerous that a fear and a 
thorough dislike of the game is engendered in the minds of those boys 
who have everything to gam from acthe participation in it. 

Quite clearly, therefore changes in the present methods of coaching 
and conducting it arc called for. Boys must be given opportunities for 
acquiring the fundamental skills before going out to the playing-field, 
and an organisation must be devised for ensuring that the game is not 
always dominated by the best players but that there is a reasonable 
amount of'activity for all in every phase of the game. 

The scheme here presented aims at the development of these funda- 
mental cricket skills in ways that will give the participants both con- 
fidence and ability. To produce first class players, quite obviously first 
class playing and coaching conditions arc necessary and these are rarely 
found in schools. All that a Games-master can hope to do is to arouse 
a keen interest in the game, and to organise it and coach it, even under 
the most adverse conditions, so that boys can acquire a reasonable 
degree of skill in some of its aspects. In no game is the principle “teach 
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little by little and step by step” more important; in no game is it more 
desirable to adopt methods which inspire the pupils with confidence. 

OUTDOOR COACHING SCHt ME FOR CRICKET 
Fundamentals: 

To play Cricket, the pupils must be able to 

1. Field d ball correctly. This implies '^kill in: 

(a) Catching. 

(^) Throwing accurately and to a reasonable distance, 

(c) Skill, speed and judgment in picking up and leturiiing a 
ball. 

2. Bowl with length and direction 

3. Use a bat with judgment. 

4. Put all the abo\e essentials into operation in combination w^ith 
other players in the same te<im 

A FllLDINCi 

This includes 

1. Two- and one-handed catch, diflercnl heights and speed 

2. Picking up a last-moving ball. 

3. Picking up and returning a fast-moving ball on the run 

4. Throwing for direction— right to wicket-keeper. 

5. Throwing for distance. 

6. Throwing for direction and distani-c 

7. Backing up. 

I Catching Games and Prac ricis 

Points to stress: 

1. Coriect methods of holding hands for vaiious kinds of catches. 

2. The “give” of the hands as ball is held to break the force, to 
prevent a rebound of the ball out of the hands Progression should be 
from nibbcT balls (tennis-type) to cricket balls 

(a) (Bovs in pairs, facing one another, and several yards apart). 
Each boy in turn undciarm throw of ball to paitncr, using eithei right 
or left hand. Partner to catch with both hands. Later, catch with either 
hand. Chief attention should be directed to accurate catching. (P) 
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(b) (Boys in pairs, facing one another, and several yards apart). 
Each boy, in turn, underarm throw of ball, varying the pace, to partner, 
using either right or left hand. Partner to catch with both hands. 
Later, catch with either hand. 

The aim here should be to teach the catching of faster and straighter 
balls. (P) 

(c) (“Teacher and Class Formation”, i.e. line of five boys with 
leader standing facing them, about two yards in front). Teacher (leader) 
throws ball, underarm, to each member of group in turn. 

Later, with last player of group taking place of leader, the leader 
taking place of first player and the whole line moving down one place. 

This game is a simple application of previous practices and serves as 
a useful introduction to “Comer Spry”. Leaders should be coached to 
throw the ball to the weaker “catchers” so that they have a chance of 
catching it. (P) 

(d) "‘Corner Spry " — an Inter-team Catching Game. Five boys in 
each team stand, side by side, behind a line facing ;(heir leader who 
stands on a mark or in a circle a few yards distance away, and opposite 
the centre of his team. On signal, leader thro^vs ball to first player of his 
team, who catches it and then quickly throws it back to him. The 
leader repeats to the second player, and so on to each player in the 
line in turn. When the ball reaches the end player, instead of retummg 
it, he runs out to take the place of the leader, who meanwhile takes the 
place of the first player, the whole line making loom for him by moving 
down one place. The game continues under this new leader, and the 
throwing and catching is repeated until every player in the team has 
had a turn of being leader r.rd all are back in their original positions. 

If a player misses his catch, he must immediately retrieve the ball 
and return it to the leader. The leader then throws him another to catch. 
(N.B. This is a slightly different form of the game Horn that previously 
described on page 37. Either form can be used in this practice.) (P) 

(e) “Quick Trick Catching". (Boys in pairs or in groups of three, 
facing one another and several yards distance apart.) Quick throwing, 
boys trying to bluft'one another as regards flight, direction and pace of 
the ball. Ball should be thrown high, tow, to the right, to the left. (P) 

(/) “Promotion Ball". (“Teacher and Class” formation.) Teacher 
(leader) throwing ball to members of group in any order. Those failing 
to catch, to move to end of line, the others moving up. If leader fails 
to catch the return throw, he, too, goes to the end of the line, his place 
being taken by the boy then at the head. (P) 
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(g) "'Wandering Bair. (See p. 25 — but use a tennis or a cricket 
ball,) (P) 

{h) (Boys in pairs, facing one another and several yards distance 
apart.) One boy underarm throwing of ball some distance away from 
his partner who must move quickly to catch it before it touches the 
ground. (P) 

(/) (Boys in pairs, facing one another and several yards apart). 

Overarm throwing and catching practices. 

The aim, here, should be to get the rigiit action of the arm when 
throwing. As proficiency is gained, the distance between the partners 
should be incicased. (P) 

(j) ""Scotch Hand Bair (Gioup of five boys, one behind the other 
in file, each boy being about two yards from the boy in front —all facing 
the same direction. The leader stands on a mark or in a circle about 
three yards in front, facing the file). Overarm throw of ball to each 
player in turn as follows. Leader throws ball to first player who catches 
it, returns it with an overarm thiow, and then ci ouches down. Leader 
next throws ball to second player who does the same actions as the 
first. The leader continues until the last player in line is reached. The 
ball IS thrown to him and he returns it to leader but remains standing. 
The ball is again thrown to him and he returns it. After this second 
throw, the player immediately in front stands up, ready to catch and 
return a ball thrown to him. The player immediately in front of him 
stands up ready to catch and return the ball. This continues until all 
have received and thrown the ball back to the leader. (P) 

{k) ""Call BalV " — a group of about five boys makes a largo circle 
round the leader who holds a small ball in his hand. Every boy has a 
number. The leader throws the ball up into the air and at the same time 
calls the number of one of the boys. This player must run forward and 
catch the ball before it touches the ground. If successful, he takes the 
place of the leader and continues the game. (P) 

Later, call out the number of d boy as the ball is on the downward 
flight. 

(/) "Throwing and Catching Courier ^ — an Inter-Team Game, using 
a zig-zag track. Each team is divided into two halves, these halves 
facing each other in line some distance apart. 

The leader at the end of one line holds a tennis (later, a hard) ball. 
On the signal from the master he throws it to the player opposite, who 
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throws it back to the second player in the first line and so on until it 
reaches the last boy who returns it along the same course back to the 
leader. 

The first team to get the ball back to the leader is the winner. 

The ball should be thrown with correct overarm throw and caught 
with hands held correctly. (P) 

(m) “Slip-catching Practice". This can be taken by using a roller or 

cradle, if these are available. A ball is bounced off the curved surface 
and is caught by one of a group of players standing on the side opposite 
to the thrower. If a cradle or roller is not available, the hd of the school 
dustbin may be substituted. A little sustained practice is necessary before 
the thrower is able to bounce the ball off the lid at all kinds of angles, 
thus giving excellent slip-catching practice. (P) 

(n) “Hard-throwing Practice" —in pairs oi small groups of four to 

six boys. The ball (tennis or hard ball) thrown from one player to the 
other, in any order and different kinds of throw, hjgh throws, low 
throws, throws to right or left, in order to develop quick, accurate 
fielding. (P) 

(o) “Circular or Passinsi Rounders" — an fnter-team Game giving 

practice in quick fielding and catching. The pitch is marked out as for 
rounders, and the players, both batsmen and fielders take up tlic same 
positions. The ball is bowled underhand and whether he hits or misses 
it the batsman tries to complete a rounder by touching the last base 
before the fielders, having secured the ball and thrown it to the first 
base, can pass it from first base to the second, third and fourth in turn. 
If the batsman-runner is successful, a point is scored by the batting 
team, otherwise there is no score. When all the batsmen have batted, 
teams change over. The team with the greater number of points is the 
winner, (P) 

(p) “Ball Passing versus Team Runninc" — an Inter-team Contest, 
giving practice in catching for one side and running for the other. The 
game consists in one team running a relay race round a prescribed 
track, while the other team throws the ball f’om one player to the 
other, as in “Corner Spry”, trying to Make as many catches as possible 
before all the players of the first team have completed their relay race. 
The teams then change places and the game is repeated. The winning 
team is the one with the greatest number of passes. Dropped catches 
are not counted- (Fig. 16— p. 100.) 
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OUTOOOR ACnVlTIfiS FOR BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
II. Fielding Games and Practices 

Points to stress: 

1 . Boys to be always on the alert. 

2. Correct methods of fielding balls “along the ground” — getting 
into line of flight with heels behind hands or bending down and picking 
it up with one hand, whilst running to overtake ball. 

3. Speed in the field. 

4. Good throwing action with accurate aim. 

{a) Quick fielding and throwing /«”. (Boys in pairs, facing one 
another and several yards apart, up to twenty yards according to space 
available, stationary ball on ground between.) Each boy, in turn, run- 
ning forward to pick up ball and to throw it to partner to catch. 

Later, pairs can compete against other pairs. (P) 

{b) (Boys in pairs, facing one another and several yards apart.) 
Each boy in tuni rolling ball along ground for his partner to field in 
correct manner, i.c. moving in and using both feet together as second 
line of defence. (P) 

(c) "'‘Bouncing an Inter-team Game. Each team is divided 

into tw'o hahes, these halves facing each olhei in line some distance 
apart. Betw'ccn the players two parallel lines are drawn. 

The leader at the end of one line holds a tennis ball (later, hard ball). 
On the signal he throws it to the player opposite, making it bounce 
between the lines. After catching it, this player bounces it back to the 
second player in the first line and the game continues in this way to the 
last player. He returns it along the same course— each player catching 
and bouncing in turn— until the leader again holds the ball in his hand:>. 

The first team to get the ball back to the leader is the winner. (P) 

(d) ""Aiming ContesC. (Boys in pairs, facing one another, several 
yards distance apart; a ground target, e.g. a large hoop or circle, 
parallel lines, skittle, tin or wicket between.) bach boy in turn aiming 
at target, the ball being fielded by his partner on opposite side. Each 
player should keep his score of direct hits. 

If the target is a hoop (circle) or a skittle, tin or wicket, two or three 
couples can be arranged round it. (P) 

(e) ""Picking up and throning in"\ (Boys in pairs, standing side by 

side facing the same direction.) One boy bowling ball along ground, his 
partner running after it, picking it up with right (later, left) hand, 
turning and throwing back. (P) 
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(f) "Fielding balls on the Rm" — ^i.e. practice in fielding bafls not 

sent directly to fielder. (Boys in pairs facing one another and several 
yards distance apart.) One boy rolls, or throws or hits a ball to the left 
or right of partner who must run to catch or field it. (P) 

(g) “Fielding Practice". Group of about five players arranges itself 
in a rough semi-circle at some distance from leader acting as batsman, 
who faces them. He has supply of balls (tennis balls in early practice, 
later, hard balls). Another boy acting as wicket-keeper stands nearby 
to receive the return balls. 

The batsman hits a ball to each player m turn. This player must 
field or catch the ball and return it immediately to the wicket-keeper. 
Those nearest should “back up” by getting quickly behind the player 
receiving the ball, in case it is missed. (P) 

(h) “Circle Dodge Ball " — played with a tennis ball and with a fairly 

large circle (see p. 27 for description of game). During this game, 
the players should be coached to field balls on side opposite to thrower 
and also to “back up”. (P) 

(0 “Long Ball " — an Tnter-leam Game involving two teams, each 
of ten to fifteen players, and requiring only a tennis ball and a rounders 
bat for apparatus. 

The playing pitch should be forty yards by twenty yards and should 
be clcdily marked out. The sides of buildings may be used to represent 
side-lines if necessary. (Fig. 25.) 

The object of the game is to score runs. This is done by individual 
batsmen completing a “run” wliich they do by running from the home 
base to the “back-line” and back again, withv>ut being hit with the ball 
throw'n by one of the fielding side. 

The batting or “In” side stands in file just inside the home base with 
the fii St player on the centre line. All the players take theii turn in order 
at batting, and after the completion of i run rejoin the queue. 

The members of the fielding or “Cat” side spread themselves over 
the pitch, though one of the number acts as server to the batsman, and 
stands about four yards from the batsman on the same side of the 
home base. 

The service is an underarm one and is to l\ legarded as “good” if 
it is within the reach of the batsman and at a height between shoulder 
and knee. One good service should be suilicient, and the batsman is at 
liberty to hit it hard or gently or even not at all. If he hits it, it is “good” 
even if he hits it beyond the back-line or if it pitches in field before 
going over the side-lines. 
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After receiving his service, the batsman is at liberty to run to the 
back-line or to stand on the home base behind the server ready to run 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

The “fielders” field the ball and attempt to hit their opponents as 
they run between the home base and the back-line. No fielder should 
run more than three steps with the ball or hold it for longer than three 
seconds; therefore he should quickly pass it to those better placed to 
hit the runner. 

The batting side is out if (a) the ball is caught oil a hit and it is 
immediately dropped to his feet by the catcher; (6) the ball hits the 
ground in the home base or outside the side lines; (c) a batsman is hit 
with the ball when running in the field (he is not out if he has one foot 
only in the area of the pitch); {d) if a batsman intentionally obstructs a 
fielder; (e) no batsman is behind the home line ready to take his proper 
turn. 

When the batting side is declared “out”, no fielder must again 
touch the ball until it is his team’s duty to retrieve it. As soon as the 
batting side is out, the fielders dash for safety over the home base or 
the back-line, while the batting side rush in to retrieve the ball and try 
to hit one of their opponents before they have reached safety. If this 
occurs, still another change is made. This may go on for several changes 
before a team settles down to bat. Even when it has done so, a player 
must be in the home base ready to take his turn in his original order. 
Any player who may be on the back-line must therefore get back again 
before it is his turn to bat. The side scoring the greatest number of 
runs at the end of an agreed time wins the game. (F) 

0) “Hop Ball” ) For a full description of these games see 

{k) “Scatter Ball” 1 Stepping Stones to Cricket, Hockey and 
I Football by Donald MacCuaig. (Longmans 
j Green & Co.). 

B. Bowung 

Points to stress: 

1 . Good bowling action — get height into the bowling. 

2. Good length should be sought first. 

3. After length, then direction — ^but length must not be sacrificed. 
Speed, swerve, break, spin, etc. should not be forced but should come, 
as far as possible, naturally. 
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(a) Massed “S/uzrfow” or ^^Imitation"* Practice. 

(i) High Arm Action — ^“rubbing ear with arm” — in standing 
position with left foot forward (for Right Arm Bowler). 

(ii) Walking and Bowling with high Arm action. 

(iii) Running and Bowling with high Arm action. (P) 

In this imitation work, the following procedure should be 
adopted: 

(i) The master will demonstrate what he wishes the boys to do, 
explaining during the demonstration the main essentials. 
For the demonstration the class should be so arranged that 
every boy can easily see what is being done. 

(ii) After the demonstration, the boys will imiUle the actions 
with the master. The master will help them to get the right 
feel of the movement by giving helpful coaching tips. 

(iii) The boys will continue to practise the movements whilst the 
master moves about the class giving manual assistance here 
or a further coaching tip there. 

(iv) In order to clear up some obscure point or one that has not 
been completely understood it may be necessar> for the 
master to rc-demonstrate, emphasising the points he wishes 
to stress. 

(b) Bowling for length. A twenty-yard pitch, or several pitches side 

by side, with a reasonable distance between each, should be marked out 
on the playing-space. In front of the normal batting-crease and at a 
distance of about a yard from it, a rectangle about three yards long and 
a foot or so wide should be also marked out and filled in with whitewash 
or paint so that it can be easily seen. This rectangle represents the area 
into which a good-length ball should pitch. Practice should be given in 
bowling so that the ball pitches w'ithin this rectangle. (P) 

Note : 

(i) Points should be awarded for every ball which does so. 

(ii) Correct Bowling Approach, i.e. Run-up, and the Arm 
Action should be insisted upon. 

(iii) A boy — wicket-keeper — should stand at the batter’s end of 
the pitch to field the balls which arc bowled down. He 
should wear pads and gloves if a hard ball is used. 
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(iv) If the “Good-length area” is marked out at both ends of the 
^Mcket, the bowling can be organised from both ends (P) 
(r) Mass bowling for length Foi this, several wickets side by side, 
with the “good length aieas” clearly marked out, are required. To each 
of these wickets five boys should be assigned-- tw^o of them occupying 
one end and two the other, with the odd boy acting as umpire, standing 
near the centre of the wicket but at the side so as not to ^et into the way 
of the actual bowling. The two boys at each end act as bowler or long 
stop and wicket-keeper. (Fig 26 ) 

The wicket-keeper should weai gloves and pads 
The object of the game is to continue the piactice of good-length 
bowling in a competitive form between groups, and to provide incidental 
practice in fielding behind the wicket Points aie scored every time the 
bowler bowls a good-length ball, i e pitches it within the good-length 
area. 

Procedure • The bowler from one end bowls a ball and tries to pitch 
it into the good-length area li he succeeds, the umpire calls out “Yes” 
and records a point. The umpire also calls out a “No ball” whenever 
such is delivered. 

The ball is fielded by the wicket-keeper at the other end, or if he 
fails by the long stop 

It IS this long stop who becomes the bowler at the other end and 
who bowls the ball back — the first bowler meanwhile having become 
a long stop behind his own wicket-keeper. 

The game continues in this backwards-and-forwards manner for a 
specified time. Points awarded to the groups arc counted and the group 
with the highest is declared the winner. (P) 

(d) Bowling for length and accuracy. For this practice the pitch is 
set out as in (b) above, but wickets, or a target to represent them, are 
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also erected. Additional points are awarded if the bowler luts the wickets, 
provided, also, the ball is a good-length one. A bowler hitting the 
wickets but failing to pitch the ball into the marked area should receive 
no points. (P) 

(e) Mass bowling for length and accuracy — an Inter-group Game 
or practice. This practice should be conducted as in the case of (c), but 
wickets should be erected at both ends of the pitch. 

The umpire should call out, and record, after every ball “Length”, 
“Wicket”, or “Two points” if it pitches in the “good-length area” and 
the wickets are hit. If the ball hits the wicket but doesn’t pitch within 
the good-length area no points should be awarded. (P) 

Note: 

After considerable practice in the above games, boys may be per- 
mitted to run up to the wicket with varying speeds, but good length 
must not be sacrificed. 

The Games-master should note which boys appear to bowl with a 
natural spin or swerve action and should develop it. 

C. Batting 


Points to stress: 

1. The taking up of a comfortable, alert stance — ^ready for imme- 
diate action. 

2. The correct way of handling the bat — position of the left elbow 
(right-handed batsman) well away from the body and in all shots, 
except the late cut, in direction of stroke. 

3. Good footwork — foot and bat moving together in direction of 
pitch of the ball. 

4. Keeping eye on ball. 

5. Importance of the straight bat. 

Preliminary work: All the games of the Junior School in which balls 
are patted or hit with bats should have developed a reasonably “good 
eye” and accurate timing of the stroke. The more advanced forms of 
games, of which there is a considerable number, should be well practised 
during the first Secondary School year. 

In the Secondary School, the following should be taught through 
“Class Methods”: 
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CRICKET 

1. Demonstration by teacher. 

2. Imitative practice with coaching. 

3. Individual practice with further coaching. 

4. Small group practice on “short wicket”. 

(a) Method of holding bat — correct grip. Good stance at the wicket. 

(b) Correct “Back-lift” and bat swinging or grooving practice. 

(c) Basic Strokes : 

(i) Forward Defensive Stroke to straight, off and leg balls. 

(ii) Backward Defensive Stroke to straight, off and leg balls. 

(iii) Forward Attacking Stroke to straight, off and leg balls. 

It is advisable to teach boys to adopt a ready position, 
i.e, a “Back-lift”, before making a stroke. This gives them 
more time and enables them to make the stroke in one simple 
direct movement. The boys should also be taught the pur- 
poses ol the strokes and when they arc employed. 

The above strokes should be well practised before any 
of the following are attempted. -v 

Proceed to the following strokes* 

(iv) Further development of the drives from the Forward 
Attacking Stroke — “off Drives”, “On Drives”, “Straight 
Drives”. 

(v) “Forcing Back Shots” — “Through the Co\crs”. 

(vi) Square Cut. 

(vii) Hook Shots. 

Teaching and Coaching Betting Stroke 

The general conditions under which Organised Games lessons are 
conducted in schools make it impossible to coach boys in “Batting” 
strokes in the “individualistic” manner adopted in specialist Coaching 
Schools. Moreover, the master’s task is one of teaching a class of forty 
boys and not one or two boys who show a special aptitude for the game. 

Long experience has proved that a great measure of success can be 
attained by using “Class Methods of Instruction”. These methods have 
the merit of teaching fundamentals under the “immediate” eye of the 
master and if adopted in the early forms of the Secondary School enable 
boys to play a game of Cricket reasonably well and with some enjoy- 
ment. The following is an outline of the method. It should be noted 
that the procedure given should be followed for every “stroke”. 
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15/ Stage 

1. Demonstration of the stroke by the master. For this, the master 
should assemble the boys around him where every one can see what he 
is doing. He should then explain the stroke, giving its name and the 
type of bowled ball to vvhich it should be played He should also point 
out the mam essentials It is often advisable to do this so as to present 
to the pupils an all-round picture 

2 After the demonstration, the class should be assembled m some 
position, e g the “open-order position ’ where all the pupils can see the 
master, and he can see them, and where the} ha\e ample room to do 
the required movements The master should again perform the stroke 
and the boys should imitate him To enable them to do so as accurately 
as possible and so obtain the correct feel of the movement, the master 
should assist by keeping up a “running commentary” 

This should be done two or three times, in between which the master 
may find it necessary to make a manual correction here or to give a 
coaching tip there 

3 The boys should now be able to practise the stroke freely During 
this “free practice”, the master should walk around gising assistance 
and coaching where required 

4. Finally, for this stage, the master should get the class to practise 
once or twice again with him (P) 

Note 

Although cricket bats for every member of the class are desirable, 
they are not essential Home made bats or broom handks of appropriate 
length will do equally well 

2nd Sta^e 

The steps given in the 1st Stage having been practised over several 
lessons, the boys should be ready for Group Pr ictice For this the boys 
will be arranged in groups of three — No 1 boy being the batsman, 
No. 2 boy acting as bowler and No 3 boy as fielder 

A pitch should be marked out for each group as follows m front 
of the batting crease where the batsman will take his stance, a spot 
should be marked to indicate the spot where the ball must pitch so 
that the batsman is compelled to play the stroke which he is practising. 
Thus, for example, if he is practising the Forward Defensive Stroke, 
this spot will be about six inches in front of the bat held in position 
after the stroke. To ensure that the ball is bowled accurately, the bowler 
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should stand not more than three >ards from this spot and should bowl 
underarm, taking great cate to pitch the ball on the spot. The remaining 
member of the group should take up a short mid-off position when 
shots on the off-side arc being practised, and a short -Kiid-on position for 
shots on the leg side. All three boys should have turns at batting. 
(Fig. 27.) (P) 

3rd Stage 

“Leading-up Games” using a “short pitch” in which the giound is 
so marked that the boys are compelled to practise strokes already taken. 

(P) 


Running the Wickets 

Points to stress: 

1. Speed between the wickets. 

2. Touch within the Batting Crease. 

3. Slide the bat in on last run. 

(a) Running to touch a distant line and back to starting line. “First 
to score two, four or six runs!” 

(b) Running wuth bat in hand to touch a distant line and back 
again. Correct action to be stressed, with .diding action on last run. 
“First to score two, four or six runs!” 

(c) ""Running the Wickets"" Rela} A relay race between teams run- 
ning the distance between two sets of wickets. The boys waiting to have 
a bat are not to start running until previous boy has reached the crease. 
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Leading<ap Games ' 


Tip AND Run 

This is a form of Cricket adapted so as to provide further practice 
in the fundamental strokes under the stimulus of competition, as well 
as to develop quick fielding and “backing up”. All the boys playing in 
the game score runs for themselves and not necessarily for a team. 
When not batting, all are engaged in bowling, wicket-keeping or 
fielding as the case may be, so that eleven to thirteen players is an ideal 
number. 

Wickets are erected at opposite ends of a twenty-yards pitch. A 
batsman’s crease is marked at each. At a distance of three yards in 
front of one of the batting creases a line is drawn parallel to it. This is 
the bowler’s crease, and it is from here that the bowler bowls. Between 
these two creases, a rectangle one and half feet wide by one foot long is 
drawn. This represents the area into which all the balls bowled by the 
bowler must pitch, its exact position depending upon the kind of batting 
stroke being practised. Later, of course, it can be dispensed with 
altogether. 

Ordinary cricket bats and a tennis ball are used. Later, a lurd 
rubber cricket ball may be used. 

The two batsmen take positions at the crease. After the batsman at 
the striking end has taken his stance the bowler, standing with one foot 
on the bowling crease, delivers an underhand ball so that it pitches in 
the “pitching area”. 

The batsman plays a stroke and must immediately run to the oppo- 
site wicket if he touches the ball at all, thus changing places with his 
batting partner. If his hit warrants it, he can, of course, score as many 
runs as possible before the ball is returned to the wicket-keeper. 

A batsman can be out (a) bowled, provided the ball first pitched in 
the pitching area, or (b) caught; (c) run out; (</) hits wicket ; (e) obstructs 
a fielder; (f) leg-before-wickct. 

Notes: 

1. The non-striking batsman should “back-up" but should be ready 
to return to his crease quickly if the ball is not hit, or if the bowler, 
suspecting he is out of his crease, turns round quickly and throws in 
the attempt to “break his wicket”. 

If debired, both ends of the pitch can be marked out so that bowling 
can be made in both directions. 
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Fti'. 28 

STf)()L Bail 


This is a good game for teaching the basic rules of Cricket and for 
familiarising the class with the positions in the field. It docs not require 
a specially prepared ‘‘wicket" — all that is necessary is a narrow strip of 
fairly level ground about twenty yards long, on whiclj^io pitch special 
Stool Ball wickets at a distance of sixteen yards apart. The bowler’s 
crease is marked ten yards from each wicket. (Fig. 28.) 

The rules of Cricket hold good with the following exceptions: 

1. All bowling must be underhand 

2. In each “over" there are ten balls. 

3. There is no stumping, 

4. Before commencing his innings, tlic batsman must touch the 
face of his wicket with his bat. 

5. In scoring runs, the ^ice of the wickets must be touched with 
the bat. 

6. There is no ''hit wicket". 

7. A batsman is “out" (a) if the b dl, when bowled, liils any part of 
the wicket except the stand on which it is fixed; (/^ if, while a batsman 
is running, the ball is thrown so as to hit the face of the wicket; (c) if a 
fielder with ball in hand touches the face of the wickcl before the bats- 
man touches the same with his bat or hand; (d) or, if the batsman 
standing in front of his wicket is struck wiih a ball which would 
otherwise have hit the wicket. 

8. A good ball is one that is bowled with at least one foot on the 
ground behind the bowling crease when it is delivered. 
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F~,g. 29 


Continuous Cricket 

This is an Inter-team Game, with six to eleven players in each team, 
in which practice is given in quick fielding as well as in the fundamental 
strokes of Cricket, 

A short “pitch” is marked out as described on page 134. Obliquely 
in front of the wickets, towards cover point, a Batsman’s Running 
Base should be marked at a distance of three to four yards. The exact 
position of this base, may, however, be changed according to the 
stroke being practised. 

The first batsman takes up his stance at the wicket, the remaining 
batsmen of his team lining up at the side of the wicket in the position 
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normally taken up by the Square Leg Umpire. Of the boWlers and the 
fielding side, the bowler takes his position behind the bowling crease, a 
wicket-keeper stands behind the wicket, and the rest take up the 
normal fielding positions. (Fig. 29.) 

The bowler bowls underarm, as in the other games already des- 
cribed, the batsman at tire wicket playing a correct stroke. If he hits the 
bail, he must make a run to the base and back again, thus scoiing a run. 
Meanwhile, the ball, having been fielded, is returned to the bowler, who 
immediately bowls again, whether or not the batsman has reached his 
wicket again. The batsman is “out” if he is bowled, caught, hits his 
wicket, obstructs a fielder, or is leg-before-wicket. When out, his place 
must be taken immediately by the iicvl batsman of his team. During 
this change, the bowler continues to bowl and if he hits the wicket, the 
incoming batsman is “out”. The game continues in this way until 
the whole of the batting side is out, when the teams change o\er. 
The team with the larger number of runs is the winner. 

Notes: 

(i) In the earlier stages of the game (n) a tennr, ball should be 
used, (h) The batsman’s running base sho’ild not be too far 
away. 

(u) The roaster should continually coach the batsman to make 
correct strokes. 


j Cricket Rounders 

This is an Inter-team Game in which practice can be given in the 
batting strokes which have been learned by the method described above. 

The ground is similarly arranged a' for the usual Rounders game 
except for the following adjustments (Fig. 30) 

1 . The home base should be marked out with a set of wickets on the 
back line and a batting crease the usual distance in front. 

2. The bowling crease should be marked at a distance of three 
yards away in front of the batting crea'*!’. 

3. Between the batting and the bowling creases a rectangle 1^ feet 
wide by 1 foot long (or a pair of parallel lines 1 J feet apart) should be 
drawn. This is the “pitching area” into which all the balls bowled by 
the bowler must pitcL 
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4. The first base should be marked not more than ten yards from 
the wicket. 

5. An ordinary cricket bat and a tennis ball are used 

The positions of the batting team at the beginning of an innings are 
as shown in the diagiam. The first batsman takes his stance at the 
wicket, ready to bat. The others in his team line up on one side 
behind the wicket crease, at the usual “Square-leg Umpire’s position’*, 
ready, in turn, to take up their stance at the wicket as soon as the 
preceding batsman leaves it. 

The positions of the fielding side are as in the usual Rounders game 
and arc shown on the diagram. (Those of the outfielders are not shown.) 
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The bowler stands behind the bowling crease; a wicker-keeper, without 
gloves and pads, stands behind the wicket; at each base, a base-guard is 
posted and he should be a smart catcher; the out-fielders are dispersed 
about the ground to field the ball when struck, and to throw it to the 
base-guard who has the best chance of pulling out a runner. 

Whilst the object of the game is to make rounders, it is also designed 
to afford the batsman practice in the stroke he has been learning in a 
less competitive manner. 

The bowler delivers the ball underarm and aims it so that it strikes 
the “pitching area’*. Unless it does so, it is a “no ball” and another 
ball must be bowled. The batsman hits at the b.ill and must run as soon 
as he has struck a “good” ball, dropping the bat and running to first 
base. He may continue, of course, running to second, third or fourth 
base, but must pass over or outside each base on the way or he is out. 
He must touch it, too, before any fielder touches it with the ball in 
hand, or he is out. 

A batsman can also be out if he is “bowled” or if he is caught. He 
is not out if the ball, after being hit, goes behind the wicket. 

Rotaiion Cricket 

This is a method of playing a game of Cricket between two teams of 
eight players, one team being designated the baiting side and the other 
the bowling side, so that every one of the playe^^ gets an equal share in 
all departments of the game. Further, the game is so organised that, at 
any one time, all sixteen player^ are kept fully employed -two batsmen 
at the wickets, two umpires two bowlers, a w'ickcl-keeper and eight 
other fielders, and a Scorer-Timekeeper. 

Every player is supplied with a cardboard “identification” disc on 
which is written a number which he keei s throughout the lesson. On one 
side four positions are given in the order in which tiicy will be occupied 
when the player is a member of the batting side; and on the other side, 
the four positions when he is on the bowling side. Hence, during a 
game, every player takes up eight positions in all (four batting and four 
bowling), and remains in each, no mutter what happens, for five to ten 
minutes according to the length of the games lesson. Changes to the 
next positions, as given on the discs, are made by pre-arranged signal. 

The following Rota Charts — one called the Batting Side Rota, and 
the other the Bowling Side Rota, show the positions each boy will 
occupy during the progress of the game: 
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Bowuno Side Rota 


Positions at 

1st 

Bowler 

2nd 

Bowler 

Square 

Leg 

Point 

Long 

on 

Mid'on 

Cover 

Point 

2nd 

Slips 

Beginning 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ist change 

3 

4 

5 

h 

, 7 

8 

1 

2 

2nd change 

5 j 

6 

7 

8 
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2 

3 

4 

3rd change 
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8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

I 1 

6 

1 



Batting 

SiDB Rota 




Positions at 

1 

l&t 

Batsman 

2nd 

Batsman 

IJmpiie 
ist 1 
Bowler\ 
end 

Umpire 

Square 

Leg 

Long 

Stop 

1 

Mid-ofT 

Wicket- 

Keeper 

Scorer 

Time- 

Keeper 

Beginning 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

1st change 

3 

4 

5 

6 

j 7 

* 

1 

2 

2nd change 

5 

6 i 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3rd change 

7 

8 

1 

2 

1 ^ 1 

1. ^ 

5 

6 


The following is an example of 

Batiing-siJe 
Player No. 3 

1. Umpire at Bowler’s end. 

2. 1st Batsman. 

3. Wicket-keeper. 


an “identification” disc: 

Player No, 3 

1. Square Leg. 

2. 1st Bowler. 

3. Cover Point. 


4. Long Stop. 


4. Long on. 


The following points should also be noted: 

(a) The disengaged bow ler fields to 1 st slips. 

(h) As the two umpires are the next to bat they should put their pads 
on before or during umpiring. 

(c) The first batsman keeps his pads on at the end of his innings, as 
his next position is that of wicket-keeper. 

(d) The second batsman becomes scorer-timekeeper after batting, 
and thus can conveniently remove his pads then. 
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Scoring: 

Every player is credited, at the commencement of his innings with 
twenty points. All runs are added to this score. Every time he is out, 
however, he loses five points. All extras are credited to the team, not 
to the player. 


Playground Cricket 

Properly prepared grass pitches and concrete )\ickets are not 
always available on the playing fields used by Secondary School boys. 
This lack of facilities should not, however, completely preclude the 
plaving of a Cricket game during an Organised Games lesson. Some of 
the leading-up games suggested in this chapter, c.g. “Tip and Run” or 
“Continuous Cricket,” can be readily adapted for playground use, and 
a modified form of the game, “Playground Cricket,” can be played even 
in conditions where the space available is surrounded by buildings with 
windows, or by low walls and neighbours’ gardens. Sfecial rules are 
needed to regulate the hitting, and to ensure that the boys keep the ball 
“on the carpet”. 

In this game of “Playground Cricket”, the general method of play 
is as for ordinary C’ricket except that: 

(а) A tennis ball is desirable unless nearby windows are well guarded. 

(б) Scoring is by points— runs being counted as two points. 

(c) If the ball is struck so tliat it hits a building or wall before 
bouncing, the batsman is given “out”. If, however, the ball hits the 
wall after bouncing, the batsman 's credited with one point. 

If desiied, the game can be oiganised as described in “Rotation 
Cricket”. 
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ATHLEl ICS- SCHOOL SPORTS DAYS 

It is a very significant fact that during recent years the promotion 
of Athletics for boys of Secondary School age has made very rapid 
strides. There are few towns and cities in which a Schools’ Athletic 
Association does not make itself responsible for the organisation of an 
Annual Schools’ Sports Day, and even County, National and Junior 
Olympic Meetings are held from time to time. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the increasing populaiity of this form of physical activity must, 
eventually, have a far-reaching effect upon the physical well-being of 
the rising generation. 

It has already been stressed in previous chapters that the funda- 
mental puiposc of the Secondary School, in the matter of the boys’ 
physical education is not to produce record breakers or specialists in 
any one sport, game or activity, but rather to stimulate and encourage 
every boy to develop a strong, healthy, well-controlled body and an 
alert and vigorous mind so that the foundations of a manly, honourable 
character may be laid. In the accomplishment of this two-fold purpose, 
Athletics— by which is meant track and field events, such as Running, 
Throwing, Jumping, Hurdling — have a very important part to play, 
provided certain precautions are taken to safeguard the competitors. 
These precautions will be discussed later. 

It was shown in Chapter III that a school is not necessarily looking 
after the welfare of its boys because it can boast of a League Football 
or Cricket Team. In the same way, the fact that one boy may have 
succeeded in establishing a record — National, County, or even Town^ — 
does not necessarily imply that the organisation is accomplishing all 
that might reasonably be expected from it. Indeed, the only satisfactory 
school athletic organisation is one which has been arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the General Scheme of Physical Education and, consequently, 
considers the needs of every individual boy. “Athletics for every Boy” 
should be the guiding principle, so that Athletic Meetings, when held, 
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“should bring to a focus the work done during the year in the learning 
of new skills by each individual child and should be an attempt to bring 
scholars together in a fair spirit of competition and enjoyment without 
strain”. 

The inclusion of Athletics in the Physical Education Scheme can 
be justified on precisely the same grounds as the inclusion of any other 
physical activity. But there is no doubt they seem to make a very special 
appeal to the boy of Secondary School age. On the psychological side, 
they give satisfaction to at least two of his tendencies or instincts— the 
pugnacious instinct and the instinct of self-assertion; on the functional 
side, they are a means of strengthening the heart, particularly at the 
period of his life when it is comparatively small; whilst on the physical 
side they call for the delicate adjustment of the muscular system in a 
series of well co-ordinated movements. By making use of these natural 
desires and instincts, the Physical Education and Games-master becomes 
a co-workcr with Nature and renders incalculable service to his pupils. 

But before such results can become general, many of the existing 
systems and methods of coaching and conducting Athl^ics will require 
consideiable modification. In the past, the outlook has been almost 
entirely an adult one. The events included, and the standards and 
methods of training adopted, have been almost identical with those 
followed when dealing with matured men, and have therefore been ill- 
adapted to growing boys; consequently, severe physical and mental 
strain has often resulted. In a scheme for Secondary School boys, 
therefore, not only must some drastic modification of adult events be 
made, but the training must be made appropriate to the growing boy. 

For example, tug-of-war, on account of the excessive strain it 
places upon the heart, is a very undesirable event. Long distance 
sprints, i.e. races of 220 yards and upwards, are indeed much too 
strenuous and exhausting; there is a ^ody of expert opinion which 
considers even 100 yards too strenuou. a race for boys up to the ago 
of fifteen — ^which is the time when they need all their stores of energy 
to enable them to pass tlirough the critical adolescent period. The 
events included should require skill and judgment, as well as speed, 
and should therefore embrace such activities a: Throwing, Vaulting, 
Jumping. 

In the past, there has been a tendenc^ confine athletic training to 
certain selected children, whose performances have consequently 
received a measure of attention out of all proportion, whilst the general 
mass of the pupils has been neglected. Apart from the undesirability of 
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( 

displays by individual schoolboy champions, the popul&r adulation of 
successful boy athletes in any game or sport is contrary to their best 
interests and is at variance with the educational principles which should 
guide the conduct of their training. Our Secondary Schools should 
encourage team and co-operative effort, for the obvious reason that it 
is perfectly natural for boys of this age to find expression in group 
energies and group aclivilics. Individual emulation will still be present 
and cannot be eliminated completely from “Athletic Competitions'*, 
but emphasis should be placed upon the ideals of co-operative and joint 
effort. This can be effected by including team events, achievement scale 
charts, and standard tests and, where individual events aie included, by 
awarding points not to the individual but to tlic group he represents. 

Specialisation or concentration upon a few selected boys has 
another side. It is a significant fact that there are numerous instances of 
schoolboy prodigies who after a remarkable run of successes whilst at 
school are rarely heard of subsequently in senior sports. This is probably 
due to what is technically called “burning out”— the over-stimulation 
of the katabolic processes at the very time in the lives of the individuals 
when all their energies are required for growth. Unfortunately, the 
immediate effects of much specialisation are not seen during the normal 
life of the boy, so that the severe physical and nervous strain resulting 
from it, as well as from ill-dirccted training, aie not apparent to the 
master. 

Finally, if Athletics are to be made available for all, it follows that 
the Games-master will need to equip himself for the task of conducting 
and coaching them. If he wishes his boys to avoid physical injury by 
overstrain, which may be caused through nis own misdiiected efforts to 
prepare them for competitive work, he should endeavour to acquire a 
working knowledge of the technical skills as well as of the theory of 
their mechanical production. Such events as Hurdling, Jumping, Pole- 
vaulting, and Putting the Shot need careful teaching to avoid the setting 
up of wrong muscle habits, while it is quite an easy matter to allow 
athletic practices to be carried out under unsuitable conditions, e.g. 
jumping on a hard ground. There are now available excellent training 
films, both sound and silent, as welt as strips and loops, so that no master 
has any excuse for not being familiar with the latest developments in 
coaching techniques. 

Athletics, then, should be organised as a part of the general Scheme 
of Physical Education. This implies that they must be conducted in a 
continuous and progressive way; that teaching and coaching must be 
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given to every pupil and that they must give scope for the development 
of the team spirit. Much of this teaching and coaching can be given 
during the ordinary physical training lesson in the school exercise-room 
and a scheme consisting of eight programmes for this purpose will be 
found in Physical Activities for Boys^ Scliooh. The scheme outlir.cd 
below is complementary and is confined, in the main, only to those 
activities which are more suitable for use on the school playing-field. 

OUTDOOR COACHING SCHEME FOR ATHLETICS 
A. Running 

Points to stress: 

1 . Good body balance with ariiis and legs working in harmony. 

2. Free movements in joints — good knee action. 

3. Running straight. 

4. Efficient respiration. 

(a) Piactices to encourage lightness and flexibility of foot action: 

(i) Running round the playground or playing-field; changing 
on signal or command to jog-trot running. 

(ii) Dancing movements on toes, i.e. springing lightly from foot 
to foot. 

(ft) Shacking Practices: 

(i) Slow running with very short steps and with the whole body 
completely relaxed, arras hanging quite loosely at the sides, 

(ii) Quicker running, still with very short steps, but with much 
more rapid leg action. Body relaxed. 

(iii) Shads ing with high knc. lifting— correct use of the arms as 
in sprinting. 

(c) '‘^George's 100 up^\ Slow running forward with good knee and 
arm action — gradually increasing the speed until sprinting action isi 
obtained. The arms should move vigorously as the speed inci eases. 

(d) Walking round the playing space with correct arm action. 
Later, slow running with correct ain, action. 

(e) Walking Relay Races. Teams in file standing behind starting line. 
About ten to twelve yards away a “turning point" is set up. On signal, 
No. 1 of each team walks rapidly forw'ard, round turning point and 
back again, touching the hand of No. 2 on liivS return. No. 2 repeats 
and the game continues until the whole team has finished. 
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(f) Practise running forward along a straight line, e.g. a touch-line, 
keeping the toes forward. 

(g) Sprinting Relay. Teams in file standing behind starting line. 
About fifteen to twenty yards away, a “turning point” is set up. On 
signal, the first boy of each team runs forward, round the turning point 
and back again to touch off No. 2. No. 2 repeats and the game continues 
until all have run. 

(/j) Teach the Crouch Start Position. 

(i) “On your Marks Position’ Boys to place hands on the 
starting line, approximately the width of the shoulders 
apart. The arms are straight with the fingers and thumbs 
forming a tripod. The forward foot is placed about one and 
a half foot-lengths behind the starting hne, the rear knee 
being placed on the ground in line with but a short distance 
away from the instep of the forward foot. Both knees point 
straight forward, i.e. to the front. The boys should be taught 
how to dig the holes correctly for this position. These should 
be deep enough to permit of a strong pressure backwards, 
i.e. without any fear of slipping on starting. 

(ii) “Get Set Position”. Teach the boys how to take up this 
position by slowly raising the rear knee from the ground 
until the weight of the body is chiefly on the hands and the 
forward leg. Hence the knee is raised only a short way, 
i.e. until the trunk is approximately horizontal. The eyes 
should be directed to a point a few feet in front of the start- 
ing line. The boys should also be taught to take a slow, deep 
breath. The whole position is one of alert readiness. 

(iii) “Signal to Start”. Teach boys to push vigorously with both 
feet, and as they snap the right foot forward to punch the 
left arm forward-upward, and to swing the right arm back- 
wards. The first few stndes are short, rapid ones, increasing 
to full strides ten to fifteen yards away. 

(/■) Practise sprint starts over short distances — between two lines 
marked on the ground and about ten yards apart. 

(j) “Scouts Sprinting Pace”. Steady running, combined with sprint- 
ing, e.g. steady running for 25 yards, sprinting for 25 yards, easing up 
for 25 yards. Repeat, doing sprint, easy run, sprint, easy run, etc. 

(k) “Starting Practice Team Race”. Teams are arranged in zig-zag 
formation, odd numbers on one side and the even numbers on the 
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opposite side, about ten to twelve yirds away. The playeis of any team 
should not be dispersed too fir. On the word “On your marks'”, the 
leaders of each team go down on their marks, “(Jet set!” they get set; 
on the startmg signal, they sprint straight across to the opposite side 
where No. 2 of their teams is in a t” position ready to be touched ofiF 
by a touch on the left shoulder. The No. 2 boys sprint across to touch 
oflF No. 3, and the game continues in this zig-zag way until the last 
player in each team has sprinted over the opposite starting line. Points 
are awarded to teams in the order of finishing. It is obvious tl^t, with 
the exception of the leader, all the rcmainin,i runners gel on their marks 
and get set in their own time. They should be coached to get set just in 
time to be quite steady in the ready position for the ‘ touch off . 

(0 “Baton-pasiing" Practices: 

(i) Correct methods of passing Baton should be taught, 
(a) Standmg; (p) Walking; (c) Runmng Speed. 
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(ii) Baton-passing Relay Race^\ Teams are lined up in file 
behind leader who stands behind a starting line. A ^'turning 
point”, e.g. a flag, should be set about ten to fifteen yards 
behind this starling line and in the rear of every team. At 
distance of ten yards, another ten yards and finally fifteen 
yards in front of the starting line, lines parallel to the starting 
line should be set out. On the far line another flag in front 
of each team should be erected as a turning point. (See 
Fig. 31). On the signal to go each leader runs forward with 
a baton in his hand, round the far turning point, then down 
the left-hand side of his team and up the right-hand side to 
hand the baton over to the second runner. Tliis runner 
commences to run as soon as the leader has turned the 
rearmost turning point, so that by the tunc the leader hands 
over the baton, he is running at full speed. This handing- 
over must be completed before the receiver crosses the 
second ten-yards line. The race continues in this manner, 
until the last runner has completed the course and crossed 
over the finishing line (the original starting line). 

B. High JirMPiNo 

(The Western Roll Style is the style recommended) 

Points to stress: 

1. Good spring or hopping action in the “take-off” foot. 

2. Ability to swing the free leg high from the hips. 

3. Well co-ordinated movements. 

Practices on the playing-field where, it is assumed, a properly con- 
structed jumping pit is available should be directed towards improve- 
ment in the technique of the Western Roll sijle in the first instance, and 
then greater height. All the basic techniques of the style will be found 
in Physical Activities for Boys'" Schools, There it is recommended that 
they be practised during an ordinary physical training lesson. These 
basic techniques can, however, only be practised so far, otherwise they 
become dangerous; mats and mattresses are not soft enough to prevent 
sprains if any attempts are made to jump for height. 

On a playing-field with jumping pit, the aim of the master should be 
to Carry over the practices of the exercise-room and to effect improve- 
ment in technique under more favourable conditions for landing. Other 
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important details to be stressed are (a) correct approach with “Check 
Marks” and a “Take-oflf Mark”. 

C. Long Jumping 

Points to stress: 

1. Speed in approach. 

2. Correct take-off. 

3. Correct use of the arms in the spring. 

4. Height of the flight. 

As with High Jumping, practices for Long Jumping should be based 
upon those that have been practised during the physical training lesson 
in the school exercise-room. Practices on the pjaying-ficld will depend 
upon whether a well-constructed jumping pit is available. 

(o) Practice of the correct take-off action, landing in the jumping pit. 

(b) Practice of the run, with check mark. 

(c) Practice of the run, with check mark, and correct take-off. 

(d) (Boy standing on side of l.mding pit holding 'uspended football). 
Performer to run down, take-ofl and try to head the football. 

(e) Practice of the run. with check mark, correct take-off trying to 
head a suspended football held by another boy standing at the side of 
the jumping pit. 

(/) Practice of the run, with check mark, correct take-off and trying 
to head a footbiill and also to clear a rope placed across the jumping 
pit — ^about 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. high. 

(g) (Boys in threes, all lacing the same direction, the two outer boys 
supporting the inside boy by the wrist and unde: the armpit.) At 
walking speed, the outer boys lift ‘he inside boy who performs the 
hitch-kick action. 

(A) Practice in running up and taking-off and running in the air. 

D. Hurdling 

Points to stress: 

1. The bounding or striding actic" .^ver the hurdle. Hurdling is not 
a jumping action. 

2. Correct hurdling positions as learnt during the Physical Training 
lessons. 
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(a) Practice m running and bounding over a series of low objects. 
Later, practise running and bounding over a series of low objects so 
placed that THREB steps are taken between each. The boys to count: 
“Overl One! Two! Three! Over! Left! Right! Left! Over! Left!” 
N.B. These objects should not be more than eighteen inches high. 

(A) Hurdling a Low Hurdle ” — ^Walking up to hurdle, lifting leading 
leg straight forward over the top, and, just as the heel clears the hurdle, 
hopping forward on standing foot, using the hands, by gripping the 
top of hurdle, to take weight of body, then dropping leading leg to 
floor and raising the trailing leg with knees sideways to hip level before 
bringing the leg over the hurdle in a circular sweep of knee. 

(c) "Hurdle Walk” round field. Swinging the leading leg forward 
and bringing the foot down as when hurdling. (“Swing! Down!”) Then 
immediately lifting the trailing leg over an imaginary hurdle with a 
circular sweep of knee and striding forward (“Lift! Down!”) Later, 
add arm movements. Later still, add three walking steps as well as the 
arm movements. 

(d) Standing at the side of the hurdle, one foot forward, lifting the 
trailing leg over the hurdle with a circular sweep of knee. 

(c) Practise at walking speed, step-over action over low hurdle. 
N.B. The knee of the trailing leg should be drawn over with a circular 
sweep. 

if) Repeat (e) but take a stride with trailing leg. 

(g) Running and striding over an obstacle ten yards away. 

(A) Hurdling practice over one hurdle. 

(0 "Hurdling Relay” Race. Teams are arranged in “Shuttle Forma- 
tion”, the odd numbers being one side and the evens on the opposite 
side, about twenty yards separating the two. A low hurdle should be 
set up between the halves of each team. 

On the signal, the first boy runs, hurdles in correct form, and 
touches off the next boy on the opposite side. He does the same things on 
his return. The game continues until eveiy team has finished, points 
being awarded for the order of finishing. 

(;) Practice in running and hurdling over one hurdle and under a 
bar or tape — to teach body “dip”. 

(A) Practice in running and hurdling over two hurdles, placed the 
correct distance apart. 

(/) "Hurdle Relay” Race over two hurdles. See (i) but place two 
buries the correct distance apart between the halves of the teams. 
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E. Throwing the Discus 

Points to stress: 

1. Correct way of holding the discus. 

2. Good twisting movements of body. 

3. Good angle of throw. 

(a) Practise the Preparatory Movements as frequently as possiole: 
(Astride with the arms Sideways). 1. Trunk turning to left with opposite 
hand swinging across body to grasp knuckles of left hand. 2. Trunk 
turning to right, swinging right arm obliquely downward, backward and 
slight bending of knees — the left elbow must be kept level with shoul* 
ders, the trunk slightly forward and the left heel lifted. 3. Trunk turning 
to the left with shoulders and hips pushed well round in direction of 
throw, the rear foot (right) being turned inward. With this vigorous 
turning movement, the right arm should follow through across body 
to “Throwing Position”, the left elbow being pulled well back. 

Later, practise the above movements in a rhythmical style. 

(b) Learning how to handle a discus — the correct grip and balance. 
Also practise “Bowling the Discus” with first and second fingers. 

(c) Practise “Throwing the Discus” using the movements given in 
(a). For this practice, a discus with straps should be used. If none is 
available, then the master must take very great care to organise the 
work so that throwing is away from other boys in the Practising Area. 

(d) Practise the footwork in circle; 1. Teach correct position at back 
of circle; 2. Practise the “Walking Turn”; 3. Practise the “Waltz-time 
Turn”; 4. Practise the “Turn” and the “Throwing Action” together; 
5. Vary the speed of turn: and strength of turns. 

F. PuTTiNc I HE Shot 

(a) Practise the following “Drid” Movements for Standing Shot 
Put: 

(i) (Astride along line indicating direction of Put, front foot 
(left) slightly to left of it, both knees bent but weight of 
body over rear foot) “Putting Action”, i.e. raising and 
driving the trunk forward with full drive from legs and 
rotation. 

(ii) Taking up the following Starting Position: Standing with 
feet astride along a line indicating the direction of Put, 
front foot Geft) slightly to left of it, both knees slightly bent. 
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hands supported on knees, head tamed in direction of Put, 
i.e. to t^ left: 1. Raise right hand to Put position at 
shoulder, elbow up and out to the side; 2. Left arm side- 
ways in direction of Put. Turn the body to the ri^t to bring 
the shoulder line in direction of Put. 

(lii) Later, after several practices in taking up position described 
in (ii), raise and drive the trunk forward with a full drive 
from the legs and a strong turn at the hips ; at the same time 
thrust the right arm quickly forward until the hand is level 
with top of head and pull the left elbow back at shoulder 
height. (In this position see that the trunk is stretched and 
turned to the left so strongly that the right shoulder is 
farthest forward in the direction of the Put.) 

(iv) Later, practise the Standing Shot Put in two movements: 
1. as described in (ii) above; 2. movements described in (iii) 
above. 

(b) Practise “Putting a light Medicine Ball” using movements given 
in (a). 

(c) Practise the “Shot Put Glide” as follows; (Starting Position: left 
leg raised, left arm sideways in direction of Put, right arm in Shot Put 
Position.) 1. Swing the left leg backward and, at the same time, bend 
knee of standing leg and incline trunk slightly forward from hip. 
2. Immediately swing left leg forward again, and at the same time, take 
a short, low hop on standing foot in direction of Put (bend the knee of 
the standing leg well during this movement). 3. On completion of the 
hop, perform the movements taken when practising the Shot Put. 

(d) Practise the whole of the “Shot Put Action”, including “Glide 
and Reverse”, improving the technique— using Medicine Ball. 

G. Throwing the Javeun 

(a) Practise the following movements as “dnll”. Scout sticks or 
broom handles can be used in playground or playing-field, but the 
master must organise the work so that the throwing is away from other 
boys in the Practising Area. 

(i) Starting Position: Facing direction of throw with javelin 
held horizontally a little above ear level. It will be desirable 
to teach boys the correct grip of the javelin. 

(ii) On count 1 : Bring right arm to a half stretched position 
backward — i.e. arm bent to a right angle at elbow — and 
place the left foot a stride forward. 
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(iii) On count 2: Stretch right arm fully backward, turn trunk U> 
right so that the line of the body lies parallel to line of the 
throw, and at the same time, move the right foot well in 
front of the left, and the left arm with slightly bent elbov>sf 
lifted forward in direction of the throw. 

(iv) Count 3: Bring left leg obliquely forward in front of the 
right and perform the actual throwing movement by 
stretching the knees, raising and turning the trunk with 
vigour whilst bringing the right hand above the shoulder 
above head height. The left elbow should be brought 
backw^ard shoulder height. 

(v) Later, practise the above as a rhythmic w'hole. 

(b) Practise throwing a tennis ball to a partner, using the move- 
ments practised in (a). 

(c) Practice of footwork carrying Juveliu or Teium Ball: (i) Javelin 
tlirow, walking three steps slowly to numbers: (n) Javelin throw, 
walking five steps in smooth rhythm, (iii) Javelin tlfrow with a run of 
five steps. 

id) Practise the run-up and throw footuork, using a tennis ball — 
later, a javelin. 


H. Pole Vaultlno 

{a) Practise the correct method of picking up and holding the pole. 

(6) Practise walking, later, running, carrying and balancing the pole 
correctly. 

(c) Practise correct rnetnod of planting the pole. Later, walking two 
steps, later still, si\ steps, stepping off right fool and pole planting, i.e. 
if left fool is the “take-off” foot. 

(d) Practise walking two steps and pole planting with right knee 
raising, i.e. step off right fool for first step. 

(e) Practice of “Pull-up, turn and push-up movements”. (Silting 
cross-legged, right foot in front, pole under armpit and planted firmly, 
e.g. against wall.) Pulling up, keeping the p<^lj close to chest; followed 
by turning and pushing up, keeping pole close in to neck. 

if) (Boys W'orking in pairs — one, in prone lying position with feet 
astride and the arms across bend, palms on floor, partner, statiding 
between the legs of performer, grasping thighs above knees — “Wheel- 
barrow Hold”.) Ann stretching with raising of the buttocks high to 
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Angle Hand-stand Position. Later, partner standing behind performer’s 
feet, grasping the ankles. 

(g) (Boys working in pairs at the Pole Vaulting Pit Performer 
Ii'tlding the top end of pole li^tly; partner holding pole in planting 
box and gripping it tightly with arms well spread, and also standing on 
the same si^ as his performer’s take-off). Performer running forward 
and “down the pole*’ and pole vaulting over with assistance from 
partner. (N.B. It is desirable to indicate the position of the “hand- 
grip” from which the performer actually takes his grip when vaulting 
by tying a handkerchief on the pole. It is to this position that the 
performer “runs down the pole”.) 

(h) Pole Vaulting — at first a low height, about six feet. 

SCHOOL SPORTS DAYS 

There are few Secondary Schools which do not make some attempt 
to organise an Annual School Sports Day; it serves as a very con- 
venient kind of social event when scholars, staff and parents can meet 
together. If, however, it is to be a truly educational and a thoroughly 
enjoyable occasion, then as many pupils as possible should take a part 
in it. The only satisfactory way of ensuring this is to organise it so that 
the programme contains a number of TEAM Events in which the 
class, or “House” or School is represented by a team of four boys, not 
necessarily the same four in every event, or a number of events in 
which individuals compete not for themselves but for the Class, or 
“House”, or School they represent. Such an orgamsation, particularly 
if the number of events in which any individual can compete is strictly 
limited, caters for the majority, and not for the minority of specially 
gifted athletes. 

Suggested List of Athletic Events 

1. Sprints; distances ranging from 75 yards to 100 yards for eveiy 
age group. The 220 yards sprint is an undesirable event for boys up to 
fifteen years of age; it demands too much from lads who are passing 
through the very critical pubertal period of their lives. 

2. High Jump. 

3. Long Jump. 

4. Pole Vault. 

In all the above, a jumping pit is essential. 
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$. Throwing the Cricket Ball. 

6. Throwing the Javelin. 

7. Hurdles — seven flights, 2 feet 6 inches. 

8. Shot Put. 

9. Throwing the Discus. 

10. Relay Race (4 by 75; or 80 or 90 or 100 yards). 

11. In addition to these, many other activities can be included 
which test skill in aiming, kicking and general agility. 

A Team Obstacle Race, in which every boy in a team has a different 
obstacle or set of obstacles to surmount, is always a favourite. 

Some events like the Sack Race or Three-legged Race are not 
recommended, as they frequently lead to aa'idents, involving broken 
limbs 

Awards 

The award of individual prizes is to be deprecated on educational 
grounds. The best method is to award points for both team and 
individual events, these points being credited to the Class, “House” or 
School, as the case may be. If trophies are awarded, it is desirable that 
they should be given on the total resnlt or aggregate score. School 
AtUetic Meetings that have been organised in this way have neither 
lost in interest nor in the enthusiasm displayed by the pupils taking 
part. Points are usually awarded for the first, second, third, and some- 
times the fourth place. Occasionally, the method of giving a point to 
every boy appearing in the 'nals is adopted. 

The Organisation of the Meeting 

A school Athletic Meeting, to bo successful, i.e. interesting to the 
participants and pleasing to watch, must be definitely and carefully 
planned. Indeed, it can be said that so thoroughly must all the pre- 
liminary work be done, that on the actual day of the sports there 
remains little save the actual competitions to be run off. Only a few of 
the more important points are dealt with here. Fo'" a complete account 
the master is referred to the pamphl et ’published by tlie Ling Physical 
Education Association on Athletics for School Children. This booklet 
has the merit of treating its subject from the educational point of view, 
and not from that of possible British Successes in some future Olympic 
Games. 
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A^e-gronpsi In this country. School Athletics are normally' con- 
ducted on an age basis — children of the same age-group competing 
against one another. A casual glance round any class of boys in a 
^ondary School shows how completely absurd this basis is; children 
of uie same age-group vary enormously both in attainments and in 
physique. It is becoming increasingly apparent that if the sports 
masters and others anxious to increase not only an interest, but also a 
general participation, in athletics are to meet with any success, then 
classification according to age-groups will have to be dropped in favour 
of methods which have been scientifically devised and have the additional 
merit of being statistically sound. One of these methods is discussed in 
Physical Activities for Boys' Schools. 

Entries: It is most important that these should be returned in plenty 
of time to allow for making up and running off the heats. The best 
plan is for the Sports Secretary to have a large sheet with all the events 
printed on it and room given for entering the names. If the sheet be 
perforated so that each separate event can be detached, the work of 
arranging the heats is considerably lightened, more particularly if the 
entries from each Class, “House” or School are linuted in numbers. 

Heats: All the heats should be run off at least a week before the 
sports are due to take place. Ample margin should, of course, be left 
in order to allow for the possibility of unfavourable weather. 

Competitors’ Rules: To ensure success, it is important that these 
should be framed and rigidly adhered to. Tlicy should deal with the 
wearing of colours and numbers; being ready to take places when an 
event is due; keeping the course clear; taking the “result” tickets to 
the “Recorders’ T.ible”, and so on. 

Appointment of Marshals: These have a very important task to 
perform, since the success of the meeting very often depends upon the 
efficiency of their work. In a large Sports Meeting, it is desirable to 
have marshals to (a) collect the boys from the Competitors’ Enclosures; 
(A) arrange them in their heats; (c) conduct them to the starting place 
for the race, and hand them over to the starter; (d) collect them after a 
race, take them to the Recorders’ Table, and finally back to the Com- 
petitors’ Enclosure. Obviously, one marshal cannot perform all these 
jobs even with one given set of competitors ; hence it is incumbent upon 
the Organiser of the meeting to see that a sufficient number is available 
atid that each knows the particular work for which he has been detailed. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PLACE OF “ADVENTURE GAMES” IN THE ORGANISED 

GAMES SCHEME 

To every normal boy, adventure is of the very spice of life. His 
favourite reading books, schoolboy “bloods” as well as classics like 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, owe their popularity to the fact that they 
provide him with the colour, adventure and excitement for which he 
craves. Quite naturally, however, he prefers to seek these things for 
himself in the open air, away from the restticlions of school and home, 
where he can take risks, live dangerously, and enjoy himself in doing, 
exploring and finding out things. Too often, unfortunately, few oppor- 
tunities are afforded him of so doing, and thereby of testing his physical 
powers as well as his wits and initiative. Consequently, he is forced to 
seek them in more passive ways, either by too frequent visits to the 
cinema to see lurid gangster and similar kinds of films, or by engaging 
in anti-social conduct which inevitably brings him into sharp conflict 
with the Law. Obviously, therefore, there is a need for the development 
and exercise of a “spirit of adventure” in the school cuniculum. Its 
inherent appeal is sufficient! stiong to provide a motivating interest 
and to ensure activity on the part of every boy, ii respective of his 
attainments in games and athletics. 

In these days when the provision of playing fields is totally inade- 
quate to meet the reasonable requirements of the schools, and when 
the temptation of concentrating upon a few gifted players in a very 
limited range of games is ever present, it is quite obvious that some 
alternative types of games, in which there are fewer laws and pre- 
requisites, are required. If, in addition, these games can serve the pur- 
pose of developing worth-while intercsis with a carry-over value into 
the leisure hours of the pupils, their value will be very considerably 
enhanced. By providing, too, plenty of invigorating exercise in the 
form of applied gymnastics — walking and running, creeping and crawl- 
ing, vaulting and jumping, and occasionally, climbing— their inclusion 
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m the Physical Education Scheme can be amply justified. To such games 
and activities, the name “Adventure Games” is given 

Quite obviously, these ad\enture games take the pupil out into the 
.narks and open spates and into the countryside generally, where he is 
brought into dose contact with the interesting, the permanent and the 
best, he begins to experience the thrills of exploration and discovery, of 
going out to see and to do things for himself and with others, and he 
soon realises that something more than mere physical skill or athletic 
ability or facility in dealing with physical hazards are required He 
learns to find and to know himself Often he is called upon to exercise 
his mother-wit, his initiative and resourcefulness in the face of unfamiliar 
but practical problems and dangers 1 bus. he is provided with oppor- 
tunities for realising his own limitations, foi effecting some improve- 
ment, and for developing his courage and ability to overcome his fears. 

These games, too, provide a training in co-operation and loyalty. 
In planning them, rules have to be made, and in making these every 
pupil takes his full share The observance of such self-imposed rules is, 
therefore, of tremendous value in the formation of character In 
addition, a well-planned adventure journey shows the boy that his own 
safety, or even that of the group to which he is assigned, often depends 
just as much upon his quickness of observation and the exercise of his 
mother-wit as upon well-poised agility. To find himself matched against 
the normal adult world, sometimes without any advice, and being 
presented with the chance of making colo'^sal mistakes about which 
nobody need know anything, is to obtain expeiienccs not easily pro- 
vided by the usual range of classioom lessons and though the struggle 
may seem to be less obvious than in competitive games, nevertheless, it 
IS always inherent in the achievement of the purpose to which the 
adventure game or journey is directed CIcaily, then, such work is of 
the very essence of real education— education through first-hand 
experiences. 

Of the many types of adventure games deemed to be suitable for 
inclusion in an Organised Games Scheme for the Secondaiy School it 
IS only possible to give a few examples and lo offer a few suggestions 
in the chapters which follow. Before doing so, however, the following 
general principles should be borne in mind 

1 In spite of their very great educational value, adventure games, 
including adventure journeys, should be attempted only after some 
traimng m the types of activity comprising them, supplemented by 
discussions in the classroom. Thus, for example, a game involving a 
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knowledge of how to read an Ordnance Survey Map, or the interpreta- 
tion of “Grid References’’ should not be taken until the boys have had 
some training in map-reading. Or, again, an obstacle course In which 
rope-climbing is included should not be organised unless rope-climbing 
has been taken in a systematic manner during the gymnastic lesson^ in 
the school exercise-room. Even correct ways of walking need to be 
taught. 

2. An adventure game or journey should not take any more time 
than that allotted to the Organised Games lesson, or, at the most, a 
School Session. Journeys involving tests of initiative, and obviously 
based upon those given during the Second World War, should not be 
included. They are unsuitable for the purposes of an Organised Games 
lesson for they require several days to complete and also impose other 
restrictions, some of which are open to serious ciiticism. Overnight and 
longer journeys are more suited to the needs of the more mature boys 
in the Fifth and Sixth Forms in Secondary Grammar Schools; or, when 
suitably modified, for younger hoys during holiday oi^ school camping 
periods. 

3. Adventure games should be closely linked np with the other 
subjects ot the curriculum. The history and geography of the district in 
which the school is situated, its flora and fauna, its local life of industry 
and trade —all provide just the i ight incentives for journeys of discovery 
and adventure which, if directed aright, will assist in opening up to 
the pupils a whole range of worth-while interests which will remain 
with them long after the athletic prowess of themselves and of their 
contemporaries is but a memory, 

4. Some types of game* in which there is a very strong dramatic 
element should be drawn up by master and pupil in close collabora- 
tion in such a way that they follow the general pattern of a good story, 
the narrative getting bri'sker and brisker, and the excitement mounting 
until it reaches its natural pinnacle and comes cascading down in a 
final welter of activity. Games of this type are usually built round some 
historical or literary romance which has been a subject of study in the 
classroom. 

Adventure games, then, should find a plaa* m the Organised Games 
Scheme of a Secondary School, for they fulfil very important functions. 
Whilst it is probably very true to say ihat a game of Rugby or Soccer 
Football, or one of Cricket is something in the nature of real adventure 
for most boys, it is equally true to affirm that present-day circumstances 
make it almost impossible for every boy to share in this kind of adven- 
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ture. Adventure games of the types envisaged in this and the following 
;hapters give “balance” to the Organised Games Scheme. They make it 
possible for all to get opportunities for experiencing adventme by 
refusing to acknowledge tW it can be confined to any one field of 
prr^ "deal activities. In introducing these games to his pupils, the games- 
master must be alert to the dangers of making them too ambitious and 
cf demanding feats of endurance beyond the physical capacity of his 
boys to accomplish and which can only be done by running the grave 
risk of producing severe strain or faiigue. What he must aim at is 
adventure in the widest possible sense— adventure imaginatively pre- 
sented to his pupils and embracing exercise not only of the body but 
of the mind and the spirit too. 



CHAPTER XI 


CROSS-COUNTRY WALKING— MAP WALKS— OBSERVATION 

WALKS 

Cross-country Walking, Rambling, or Hiking as it is now generally 
called, though this name suggest-* an aimless kind of walking, is an 
activity whose inclusion in a Scheme of Organised Games for School 
can be justified on the same general grounds as for any of the other 
activities mentioned in this book. Indeed, there are few bealtbier or more 
profitable pastimes for young people than a well-pjpned walk. It 
provides an invigorating and physically wholesome form of exercise 
and brings the pupils into direct contact with the g’-eat out-of-doors 
world with its wealth of natural and other wonders. Moreoever, it 
makes a strong appeal to the interests of the pupils, and has a very 
definite carry-over value into their leisure time activities— a fact which is 
well proven by the remarkable growth in recent times of School 
Branches of the “Youth Hostels Association", School Rambling 
Clubs, and so on. 

Cross-country walking has the tremendous advantage of requiring 
but little equipment; furthc’’ nore, it is a worth-while solution for the 
lack of suitable school playing-field facilities for playing the generally 
popular major national games. The fact that it can oe adjusted to the 
needs of pupils of any age group to be found in the Secondary School, 
gives it an additional value in an Organised Games Scheme. 

But “just walking” can be so aimless and purposeless as to be 
useless as an educational activity. If, therefore, interest is to be sustained 
and the fullest possible enjoyment and benefit are to be gained from 
participation in it, two principles must be borne in mind; (a) the boys 
must be given a good sound training in its basic techniques; and (d) 
the form in which the walking is taken o\ei the countryside must appeal 
to the spirit of adventure and the desire to discover things for them- 
selves which are so strongly developed in boys of Secondary School age. 

(fl) In teaching boys to adopt correct methods of walking over 
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distances, a great deal of preliminary work can be taken during the nor- 
mal physical training or gymnastics lesson in the school exercise-room. 
The master should aim to teach an easy, rhythmical, almost effortless 
walking action, maintaining all the while a good carriage of the body, 
pli^^cularly of the head and trunk. The adoption of this style delays 
walking fatigue as long as possible. Its real secret lies, of course, in the 
correct use of arms and legs. The drive forward should come from the 
rear leg, thus giving power to the stride, and there should be a relaxed 
swinging through from the hips. An even pace, too, is another very 
important factor. Instruction on these lines must be progressive; 
hence, in the early forms of the school, only shoit distances should be 
attempted. 

Correct methods of taking rest should also be taught. Thus, for 
example, the pupils should learn to take a minute’s rest “on the feet” 
after every ten minutes of walking, and a further ten minutes’ rest in a 
seated or reclining position every hour. 

Concurrently with this instruction should be stressed the importance 
of following strictly the “Highway Code”. Such points as (i) facing 
oncoming traffic; (ii) walking not more than two abreast, need no 
emphasis if accidents arc to be avoided, especially in unfrequented 
country lanes where drivers of vehicles are inclined to be less careful. 

It ought not to be out of place to give some consideration to the 
clothing which the boys should be encouraged to wear on walks and 
rambles. Such clothing should allow free movement of the body and its 
limbs. For the shorter journeys, say, of an hour or so, it might consist 
of shoes or plimsoles, shorts and vests. For longer hikes, as for example, 
Week-end Hostelling, or Light-weight Camping expeditions, particular 
care should be placed upon good footwear. 

(/)) There are many forms or kinds of walking expeditions which 
can be taken during school time. In all cases, the master should have a 
clear aim of what he wishes his boys to accomplish, and it is this aim 
which should decide his whole organisation and general procedure. 
In general, most of the expeditions will be linked up with some school 
subject — Geography, which includes map- reading and simple geology; 
History, visiting of churches and other historical buildings to study 
Architecture, or Heraldry; Natural History, and so on. But if these are 
to have meaning to the pupils then their onservations must be guided 
aright to ensure that profit results. 

The following are some examples of the kind of “Guides” with 
which boys should be furnished: 
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EXAMPLE 1 : MAP WALK 

This is an example of Map Walk used to test the ability of the 
pupils to read a 2J-inch Ordnance Survey Map. It was drawn up in 
connection with a Regional Survey of School District. 

Organisation; You will be assigned to a group of five other boys with 
a leader in charge. 

Apparatus: For this Map Walk you will require an Ordnance 
Survey Map, National Grid Edition — either Sheet 216 NW. (6-inch 
Map) or Sheet 44/13 (2i-inch Map). 

A. Preliminary Work 

1. You should proceed, under the direction of your group leader, to 
the Road Junction, 119323. Arrived there, set your map. Carefully 
check your position and be prepared to explain, if asked later on, how 
you did it. 

2. Study your map carefully after setting it and identify on the 
ground the following map refeiencc" 111344. This is thejilicc to which 
you are to piocccd. Identify also the following map references; 

(i) 121328. 

(ii) 113341. 

(ill) 107327. 

(iv) 120337. 

3. Identify on the map, giving map refeiencs, the following’ 

(i) Allerton Schools. 

(n) Pitty Beck Bridge • 

(iii) Bailey Fold. 

(iv) Westfield House. 

Having now gained some knowled e from the map of the district 
through which you are to go in order lO get to ' ’ 1344, proceed along 
the following route - first to 109324, next to 111 328, then to 114340, 
and finally to 1 1 1 344. 

(а) Trace thts route out on the map. What dc' you notice about it? 
What “safety-first" rules will you bear in mind ’ 

(б) Calculate how far it is by the n •!> you have taken. 

(c) How far is it as the crow flies? 

id) If you walk at the rate of three miles per hour, how long will it 
take you to reach 111344? 
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B. iBstnictioiis fw Outward Journey 

1. Proceed to 109324. 

(i) On your way try to find as many as you can, 

(ii) On which side of the road is the Gas Works? 

(ni) How do you account for the position of the Gas Works? 

2. On arrival at 109324, make a note of any direction signs. 

Next, proceed to 111328. In which direction are you proceeding — 
N., S,, E., W.? Are you going uphill, downhill, or on the level? Give 
the map reference where you cross over the stieam. In which direction — 
to your right or left— is the stream flowing? 

What is the main road that you come to? Give the name of the 
place to which it goes m (a) a westerly direction, and (b) the easterly 
direction. 

What is the number of the Trolley Bus Service Is there a Belisha 
Crossing at this point'’ If so, where exactly is it— is it to your left or 
right? Your map says there is a T.C.B. somewhere near the cross-over. 
Find it and also the number of the instrument. 

3. Now proceed to 114340. On your way make a list of any road 
and other signs you may see. If you see a Post Box — make a list of the 
collections. 

If you see any milestones — give the name of places and their 
distances. 

As you walk from School Green to Pitty Beck Bridge, are you going 
uphill or downhill? 

In which direction does the stream flow under the Bridge*^ 

What do you notice about the road between Pitty Beck Bridge and 
the King’s Head? 

What kind of farming is carried on in the farms you pass ? 

Observe the farm buildings as carefully as you can and note any 
curious marks or signs upon them 

4. After passing Old Kmg’s Head, proceed to your destination 
' 1 1 1344 by the shortest route. On arrival at 1 1 1344, calculate how long 

the journey has taken you. How will you make quite certain that you 
have arrived at the ri^t place? Find the Public Call Box and give its 
number. To what Exchange is it connected? Cross the road into the 
park. What Trolley Bus Route runs along the road? In the park you 
will find some Stocks. Describe them. 
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C. Refiim Journey 

1. You now have to get back home. Study your map again and plan 
out a different route, taking care not to traverse along any part of your 
previous route for any distance exceeding 250 yards. 

In your record give careful map references of this route. 

2. On your return journey study three trees — give the map referen-'e 
of their exact position. 

3. Calculate; 

(a) How long your return Journey was. 

(b) The time taken to complete it. 

State also the length of the whole journey and the time taken. 

FXAMPLE 2: COMPASS WMK 

This is an example of a “Compass Walk”, i.e. a walk in vhich 
compass points are given to indicate the directions in which the 
walkers are to go. In arranging such a walk, it is aetessary for the 
master himself to go over the ground in order to check the accuracy of 
his directions. 

Organisation: You are assigned to Group No. 5 with Jack Tolley in 
charge. 

Apparatus: You will be issued with a small pocket-compass for use 
with the whole group. When using a, take care to stand away from any 
objects which may deflect the needle. 

General Directions: 

1. You will leave schoo tvilii your group at 2.15 p.m. and proceed 
to the cross-road where it would be difficult to accommodate 10,000 
men. (The Cross-roads near the “Du'a of York” Inn.) 

2. Stand with due care in the entre of the cross-roads with the 
compass in hand, and ascertain which of the roads proceeds in a north- 
easterly direction. Go along this road uniil you ariive at a Telephone 
Kiosk. 

3. Ascertain (a) the number of the teleph /ne in this kiosk; and (b) 
the name of the Exchange to which it is connected. 

4. Stand outside the door of the kiosk, and note the road running 
due east. Follow this road until you come to a stile leading into a field. 
Stand at this stile and note the direction in which path across the first 
field nms. Make a note of the compass direction. 
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5, Cross over the stile and go over three fields, keeping to the path 
throughout, until you again come to a road Arrived here, turn in a 
WSW. direction until you come to a fork m the road. Take the 
NNW. fork and walk until you come to a “Halt» Major Road 
Ahead” Sign What is the name of this Major Road*^ In what directions 
does it run ^ 

6. From this point, make your way back to school. In what com- 
pass directions do you have to turn in order to get there 

rXAMPI E 3 COMP \SS WALK 
This IS another example of a “Compass Walk”, but more suitable 
for use m a large open space, c g a paik, or moorland \\here there are 
no hedges to cross or cultivated fields to trespass upon 

As before, the compass bearings of the routes will ha\c to be very 
carefully checked by the master 

The class should be divided up into groups, eath gioup starting 
from the same spot at intervals, say, of ten minutes From this starting 
point, the groups walk a given number ol steps on one bearing, then 
the bearing is changed and another given number ot steps on the new 
bearing, and so on All the gioups tiy to finish at the s vine spot, though 
they are not told where this spot is 

In an area where there is some “covei , this uamc can become a 
very interesting and, indeed, an exciting one 

It can also be used to direct the groups to places where the master 
proposes to conduct some Fcological Studies, c e ‘ A Compass Walk 
to visit a stone and to observe the life beneath it ’ 

rXAMPLI 4 COMPASS AND MAP W\1 K 
The master sends out groups to a starting point F rom thi » point he 
has previously taken a bearing upon some piominenl fcatuie — e g, a 
Church Tower, or a Mill Chimney Tbs bearing is given to the groups 
who check it by means of their own compasses and identify it on their 
maps This done, they proceed to it b> lecognised tracks, roads, paths, 
taking, of course, the shortest route On ariival, they are given another 
bearing on a furlhei object, and follow the same procedure as before 
Eventually, the groups are given a bearing on some feature within easy 
distance of the school, to which they return 

The above examples are perhaps a little academic and formal If, 
however, they are linked up with various kinds of Observation and 
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Discovery Work, interest in them can be sustained at a very high 
level. The following are some examples 

LXAMPIE 5 ADVCNTURL WALK 
General Directions: 

1 Your group is Group No 3, and your leader is Arthur Ellis 

2. You will assemble under your group leidcr in the Scho^^ 
Playground immediately after registration, i e at 2 S p m 

3 Group No 1 will move off at 2 10 p m II will be followed by 
Group No 2 at 2 15 pm — the other groups following in tarn at 
intervals of hvc inimtes 

4 If your group has to wait longer th in ten minutes before startmg 

off you will play one of the following giints in the playground with 
one of the other waiting groups ^ 

(a) Team Passing using a tennis ball 

(h) Ring the Stick 

(c) One-way goal 

(d) Cricket Batting Practices 

Similarly, on return and whilst waiting for th^ othci groups to 
arrive your group will pi ly one of the torcgoiug with one of the waiting 
groups 

Directions for the Journey: 

1 Consult Ordnance Sur^^ey 2i-inch Map 44 43 

Find >our way by the shortest route to 114U l, using 40 walking 
steps and 40 running steps i e ‘‘Scout’s pa( c” 

2 On arrival at 1143i4 find tne ttlephont number of the nearest 
Telephone Kiosk, and al^o the time of the next collection of letters 
from the Post Box 

3 Proceed along the load which ms in a southerly direction, until 
you arrive at some cross roads On your way, ccdect ihc leives of FIVE 
different trees and identify If you arc un xble to identify them on the 
spot, do so when you return to school ind are aWc to consult suitable 
books 

4 On arrival at the cioss-roads, take the r jad which goes off in a 
NNE direction and carry the youn^t t member of your group for a 
distance of approximately 100 yards, i e until you come to a stile on 
the left-hand side Stand at the stile and give the compass direction of 
the path across the field 
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5. Follow the path across the fields, and, as you do so, try to find on 
either side of it various articles which have fallen out of a hiker’s ruck- 
sack. When you find them, don't disturb them. 

6. On reaching the far end of the footpath, proceed along the road 
until y»u reach some buildings on your right. Identify the building 
which you can see in a SSE. direction. Return to school by the 
shortest route and note the time of your arrival. 

This example illustrates a method of keeping waiting groups use- 
fully employed. The choice of the game to be played is left to the group 
leaders who should also be held responsible for seeing that it is 
conducted in accordance with the rules. 

When “Observation Walks” are organised, care must be taken to 
ensure that the observation work is intelligently done. To this end, 
the pupils should be supplied with “Guides”. Examples of these Guides 
are given in the Appendix. To use them, all that is necessary “on the 
spot” is to tick off or underline the data appropriate to the object which 
is being observed. Aided by these observations, the bo>s can readily 
identify it after consulting books in the school library. Another type of 
“Guide” is given in the following example: 

EXAMPLE 6: ADVENTURE WALK ALONG A HEDGEROW 
Genenl Directions: 

1. Your Group is Group No. 1 and your leader is Geoffrey Symonds. 

2. You will proceed as independent groups to Bickleigh Vale, 
proceeding along the hedgerow skirting the lane and making observa- 
tions as directed below. 

Directions for Observation Work: 

A hedgerow affords a very interesting scries of studies in all forms 
of life — Plant, Bird, Animal and Insect. On this walk, you are to make a 
special point of observing the PLANT LIFE. 

1. Ascertain, in whatever way you like, the general direction in 
which the hedge runs. Is it north (and south or east and west? This is 
very important as it determines the exposure to the sun and the pre- 
vailing winds. In which case would you expect to find a much richer 
collection of plants? 

2. What trees or shrubs make up the hedge proper? The following 
are some of the usual ones: Oak, Elm, Ash, Willow, Lime, Poplar, 
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Crab-apple, Hawthorn, Hazel, Elder, Blackthorn, Holly, Furze, 
Corse, and Privet. Identify as many of these as you can. 

3. Consider the conditions at the top of the hedge bank. Usually the 
soil is dryer here and the light less strong. Plants growing in dry soil 
require a great deal of light. Observe how they adapt themselves for 
this purpose. Note the height of these plants. Note, too, whether they 
have any special devices to enable them to get as much light as possible. 

4. Climbing plants may be classified thus; 

(a) Those with twining stems, 

(i) Those with twining petioles or leaf stalks. 

(c*) Those with leaf tendrils. 
id) Those with spring-like tendrils 
(e) Those with climbing roots. 
if) Those with thorns and hooks. 

5. The following are common hedge-climbers. Identify as many as . 
you can and classify them according to the particular'vhmbing device 
into one of the above given classes: Bindweeds, Honeysuckle, Hops, 
Clematis or Traveller’s Joy, Black Biyony. Bush Vetch, Tufted Vetch, 
White Bryony, Ivy, Bramble, Dog Rose, Clea\ers or Goose Grass. 

6. Next turn your attention to the non-climbmg plants. 

id) Those on the top of the hedge-bank : 

Conditions here are somewhat difficult for the plants. There is not 
a great deal of light, .so that the plants have to make the best possible 
use of the narrow shafts of light which penetrate the upper foliage. 
Hence, observe the leaves, no'ing how they are either long and narrow 
or very much divided. 

ib) Those near the bottom of the hedge-bank: 

Here the conditions are definiteh shady and often moist. The 
plants and flowers inhabiting a hedge-bank are so numerous that you 
are not expected to identify them all. You should, however, try to 
identify a dozen or so. 

Which flower is most abundant? Try to ascertain why. It may be 
due to the dampness or dryness of the soil. 

7. Note the very large numbers of C*' » ses that are present. Observe 
their height. Suggest any reason you can for this. Identify as many 
kinds as you can and state whether they are useful or useless for 
agricultural purposes. 

8. Our place of Rendezvous will be (Map Reference given). 
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EXAMPLE 7 : COMPASS AND NATURE WALK 
Direcdons: 

1. Proceed with your Group to West End Farm. 

2. From West End Farm go NE. along the road for J mile when you 

will sec a tree by the side of a white gale leading into a field. From 

the centre of the gate, look NW. and you will sec three trees in a 

row in front of a church. 

* 3. Proceed to the church by the nearest route, and on arrival 
ascertain the name of the Saint to whom it is dedicated. What is the 
probable compass position of the three trees relative to the church? 

4. From the church proceed down the lane leading due E. As you do 
so, you wjll pass FIVE different trees. . . . What is the height of the 
last of these five trees ? 

5. Go from here in the direction of the mid-day sun over a stile and 
across some fields until you come to another lane. On arrival at the 
lane, let your group scatter and see who can find an Ash Tree first, 

6. Line up your group, decide the shortest way back to where you 
started from, and get back there by a “Cross-country Run’\ 

The above examples should be sufficient to indicate the immense 
possibilities of “Adventure” work, particularly when it is correlated 
with the work of other subjects of the curriculum. To discover one’s 
neighbourhood and environment can be a thrilling adventure, especially 
when one sets out with some definite purpose in mind. If this purpose 
can also be linked up with the classroom then objectivity i^ given to the 
work and interest is aroused. 

To assist masters in organising work of this kind, the Discovery 
Booklets, Chaits and Leaflets published by Le Play House Press, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, will be found most useful, especially in 
Secondary Schools where Regional Surveys are conducted in con- 
nection with Social Studies. The following suggestions are offered in 
addition: 

A. Walks to places and buildings of Historical Importance in the 
neighbourhood of the school — Churches, Monasteries, Castles, etc. 

A visit to a church, for example, might serve as a useful introduction 
to a whole series of classroom lessons in the Principles of Heraldry in 
craft and industry, and its relationship to Geography. 

Visits to monasteries and castles might serve as introductions to the 
Social and Industrial History of the country. 

B. Local Geographical Discoveries, e.g. visits to various places in 
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the neighbourhood of the school in connection with a simple geological 
survey: (a) to rivers and streams to study the kinds of soils and rocks 
along their banks; (b) To places where deep excavation work is being 
done, or where there are quarries, to see whether the same kinds of 
rock and soil are to be found all over the neighbourhood. 

(i) Study of the Ordnance Survey Map of the district “on tae 
ground” — Map Walks, using map references or compass 
directions. 

(ii) Map-making. 

(iii) Local Industry. 

(iv) Study of the clouds and v cather — local weather-lore. 

C. Natural History : 

(i) Walks to particular places in the neighbourhood to study 
and observe the habits of (^7) Plants, c.g. contrivances for 
climbing; adaptations for reducing loss of water; leaf 
arrangements; pollination; flower struct uses, fruit and seed 
dispersal; vegetative piopagation, etc.; (h) Animals, e.g. 
methods of locomotion, food-capture; i aspiration; home- 
making; ic) Birds— Bird watching, Nest Building, etc.; 
((/) Insects, c.g. insects of the hedgerow. 

(li) Simple Ecological or Community Studies: (a) In the Town, 
e.g. life along a garden path; an old wall; a tree trunk; a 
bombed site; a piece of waste land; colonisation of a 
rubbish heap; {h} By the Seashore, e.g. life in a rock-pool; 
along a stretch of rocky sho^c, along a sandy bay; on a 
cliff, (c) In the ''oiintry, eg. life in a hedgerow; along a 
country lane; \n a vood; in a pond or slnum. 

It may be objected by some iris»crs that v^hiKt the adventure 
work discussed m this chapter may be of very great value in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge and in arousing wonder and ci eating interest in the 
environment of the pupils, it hardly provides sufficient work of a physi- 
cal character to warrant its inclusion as an. activity in a Physical 
Education Scheme. Such a narrow conception of physical education 
cannot be sustained. Few will deny that walking and the very many 
other activities which enter into adveiv. v* work do not promote a sense 
of physical well-being in those who paiticipate; but when these are 
combined with the development of courage and endurance, initiative 
and resourcefulness in conditions which demand them, then there is 
no doubt whatsoever of their appeal to the average boy. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING-^-TRACKING GAMES 
AND TREASURE HUNTS 

Cross-country Running has long been a sport in our English Public 
Schools. Clifton, for example, has its Long Cup Race, which is a very 
trying steeplechase over fields and hedges, up hills and through wooded 
coombes. Within more recent years our Secondary Grammar Schools 
have included this sport amongst their Athletic Activities, sometimes on 
the occasion of special holidays, or as one of the activities included in 
the Inter-House Competitions. More recently still. Secondary Schools 
of other types have taken it up. Most Public Schools use it as a com- 
pulsory Saturday afternoon activity for those lads who will not be 
playing in any of the major Inter-School or Inter-House games. 

Cross-country running, when carefully organised, constitutes an 
excellent means of catering for the needs of those boys who are 
physically better adapted for long-distance or cross-country running 
rather than for sprinting and field events. In addition, it serves as a 
useful application of the training in correct running style which should 
form an essential element in the physical training lessons given in the 
gymnasium. But many cautions are necessary. On no account should 
competitive work be permitted until after a period of training lasting 
over ten or twelve weeks. Nor should young boys be allowed to run 
with seniors, because of the risk of overstrain, and it is desirable that the 
length of the run should be graded to meet the capacity of the runners. 
Obviously, too, any boy who has recently suffered from some infectious 
disease, like measles or scarlet fever, or from a chill, influenza or even 
a common cold, should be excused, for any of these may tend to impair 
the muscular efficiency of the heart. 

PrdbniDary Training 

As stated above, preliminary training for Cross-country work 
should be given during an ordinary physical training lesson in the 
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school gymnasium. This training should teach the boys the correct 
method and action in running with the least expenditure of energy, as 
well as the best ways of surmounting obstacles. Emphasis should be 
placed upon such essentials as the poise of the head and general balance 
of the body, economical action of the legs and arms, good limb co- 
ordination so as to ensure smooth, rhythmic movement withotit anv 
uncalled for “breaks”, as well as relaxation in the parts. In the early 
stages, the running should continue for short periods of time, say half 
a minute; later, it should be increased gradually to about two minutes. 

Early Outdoor Training 

After such preliminary training as the foregoing, “walk-runs”, 
graduated from half a mile to one and a half miles, should be taken 
over fairly level country. These are “runs” in winch, say, 20, 30, 40 or 
50 walking steps alternate with ? similar number of running steps — 
“Scout’s Pace”. Gradually, the amount of walking should be decreased 
and the amount of running increased. This running should be con- 
ducted with the runners organised in “packs” —fast, me Jium and slow — 
with a “pace-maker” in charge of each. These packs «=hould run in the 
order given so that a fatigued runner can drop back to a slower pack. 
Each individual “pack”, however, should answer the lead of Us “pace- 
maker” in much the same way as a rowing crew work in complete 
unison with their “Stroke”. “Star Performers” should not be permitted 
to break away from the packs to which they are assigned except m the 
very last stages of the training and only then when at least half the 
distance of the run has been covered. The tiaining distances should be 
increased gradually but not b^'^'on J tliree and a half miles for Secondary 
Modem boys, after practices a period of ten to twelve weeks. 

Further Outdoor Training 

Training for Cross-country should also include instruction in run- 
ning over various kinds ot surfaces or over undulatory country, as well 
as in surmounting obstacles, in running over rough ground, and up and 
down slopes of varying gradients, the vaulting of gates, walls and 
hedges, and the jumping of ditches and brooks. \11 these demand con- 
siderable physical effort as well as powers of endurance. Clearly, there- 
fore, distances must be very carefully gr ^auated. 

(a) Running up o gentle slope. In running up a gentle slope, the boys 
should be coached to shorten their stride slightly and to lean their 
bodies a little forward without forcing the pace. On reaching level 

O.A.— 12 
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ground again, they shoiild lengthen their stride to its normal distance. 

(b) Rumting down a gentle slope. In this, the boys should be coached 
to lengthen their stride and to make fhll use of body relaxation so as 
to counteract jolting. 

(c^ Running over ploughed land. This requires considerable body 
control to prevent falls and accidents, such as sprained ankles. Con- 
sequently, this type of Cross-country should be avoided except, perhaps, 
for the older boys. They should be coached to take the furrows in 
a series of low bounding strides with tht. knees and body weight slightly 
forward. 

(d) Running over boggy ground. To do this, the boys should be 
coached to take short strides with high knee lifts. If the strides are too 
long, the feet tend to sink too deeply into the ground and recovery 
becomes exceedingly diflicult. 

(e) Running up a steep slope with a broken or loose surface. This is 
very fatiguing as there is a tendency to slip backward downhill, par- 
ticularly if the body leans too far forward. The boys should be coached 
to take short strides, and, in the case of a slip, to use their hands to 
check a fall. They should also be coached to take the slope in a rig-zag 
track. This lessens the effort required very considerably, 

(/) Running down a steep slope unit a broken or loose .surface. This 
is very difficult as the tendency is to bring the whole weight of the body 
on to one leg. The boys should, therefore, be coached to keep the body 
relaxed and to run with short, springy steps, digging the heels into the 
ground to pievent the feet from shooting forward. The arms should 
be held freely to assist in the maintenance of balance. 

(g) Running over sand or shingle. To progress in any manner over 
this kind of surface is most fatiguing. For this reason, the boys should 
be recommended to use “Scout’s Pace” — walking and running alterna- 
tively — and to take shorter steps than normally. The body should be 
kept upright. 

. (A) Surmounting Obstacles, e.g. Gates, Hedges, Ditches. Themethods 

of doing this ivill be a practical application of the vaulting and jumping 
work which should form part of the physical training lessons taken in 
the school gymnasium. Vaults needed should include Face Vault, 
Gate Vault, One-handed Vault, c.g. Oblique Back Vault and Side 
Vault with and without foot assisting. 

Competitions 

Competitive cross-country runs should not be introduced until after 
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a proper period of training extending over at least ten or twelve weeks. 
For boys in the Secondary Modern type of school, it should be organ- 
ised on a team basis with every available pupil (and not a selected team) 
taking part. Teams should run as gioups under their own leaders and 
should keep together. Where there are obstacles to surmount, members 
of a team should help one another 

ORGANISATION OF A CROSS-COUNTRY MLHTJNG 

Preparation. This consists mainly of selecting and marking out a 
suitable course and making certain that adequate arrangements are 
made at the finishing point to ensuie an accurate result in the shortest 
possible time. 

The course selected should include a variety of surfaces, ploughed 
land, up or down steep slopes, over obstacles like narrow streams, gates, 
etc. These obstacles should be dearly marked by double flags. Where 
any confusion as to the exact track is likely to occur, a paper trail can 
be laid down. 

Start: Any visible signal, preferably a flag, can be used for starting, 
the starter being well away in front and on the side but in such a 
position that he can be clearly seen by all the competitors. 

The position of the start should be sited so as to get a good clear 
run-away. Bottle-necks early m the race must be avoided. 

Scoring: Different methods are in use. 

(a) Sometimes only the first three places are considered. This is 
a great mistake as it does not offer an> incentive for the less able boys 
to participate. 

(Jb) In some schools, competitor^ from each of the houses are 
restricted in number, usually twelve to eighteen. As each ninner 
finishes, his position is recorded by me judges or recorders and the 
house-team with the lowc >t aggregate of points Tor the scoring number 
of entrants wins. Thus, if the house enteis teams of ten boys, five of 
these would count for points, i.e. half the entrants are able to score. 

If the positions at the finish of a race were as follows* 

Red House — "5. 6. 8. 10 12. 25. 20. 35. 

Blue House- 1. 2. 7. 13. T ’0. 20. 28. 33. .34. 

Green House— 4. 14. 16. 21. 23. 24. 29. 32. 

Yellow House— 9. 11. 15. 18. 22. 26. 27. 31. 36. 
then the aggregate points for the FIVE scoring competitors of each 
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house are: Red House, 32 pts.; Blue House, 40 pts.; Green House,- 
78 pts.; ‘Yellow House, 75 pts. Red House is therefore the winner, 
with Blue House second. Yellow House third and Green House last. 
The fact that only nine of Red and Yellow House and eight of Green 
House completed the course does not affect the results in any way. 

(c7*In the third method of scoring each house enters a team, 
consisting of a given number of competitors, whose finishing positions 
are recorded just as in (b), above. Tt will be noted, however, that Green 
House finished with only eight competitors, the smallest number. In 
a case like this, the aggregate of the first eight runners to finish is 
found and the House with the lowest number is declared the winner; 
i.e. Red House 99 pts., 1st; Blue House 107 pts., 2nd; Yellow House 
159 pts., 3rd; Green House 163 pts., 4th. 

If the cross-country run is organised in connection with House 
Competitions, then points can be assigned so as to put the competing 
houses in a correct position in relation to other athletic events. 

So far, only the somewhat formal method of conducting a cross- 
country run has been described. There are, however, a number of 
other cross-countiy activities involving the covering of distance in as 
short a time as possible. All of these provide much fun and enjoyment, 
and serve as a means of developing powers of observation and deduction. 
The types of activities included are games in which the runners follow 
trails or tracks, and also Treasure Hunts and Obstacle Courses. 

Only examples of the first two kinds are included in this chapter. 

1. Harp and Hounds 

This may take various forms: 

(a) Paper-Chase. Two or three players arc chosen as “Hares”. Each 
of these hares carries a haversack containing a supply of finely tora-up 
or confetti-like paper. The hares are given three to five minutes start and 
as they run from the starting-point over the course they drop a little of 
the paper. At the end of the five minutes, the hounds set out in pursuit, 
following the paper trail. 

The hares are required to stay out for a specified time, say a quarter 
of an hour, and then strike back towards a goal, unknown to the 
hounds, but somewhere in the general neighbourhood of the starting- 
place. The object of the hounds is to try to capture the hares before they 
reach this goal. To be successful, the hounds must follow the paper 
trail, but the hares may confuse them, if they so wish, by setting false 
trails. If the hares return without ,being caught, they win. 
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{b) Chalk Trail The general pattern of this game is similar to the 
Paper-Chase, except that each hare has a piece of chalk. As before 
they are given three to five minutes start, but as they run one of them 
makes a chalk mark, from time to time, on the pavement. The hounds 
follow this chalk mark and try to catch one or all of the hares before 
they reach home. 

As an adaptation of this game, all the hounds can be required to 
make a counter-mark across each of those made by the hares. In this 
case, each hound should carry a distinctive coloured chalk so that, if 
required, a check can be made that the trail has been actually followed. 

(c) Use of Tracking Blocks or Irons, A very interesting form of the 
game can be obtained by marking out the track using tracking blocks 
or tracking irons. 

Tracking blocks arc made out of blocks of soft wood about two 
inches thick. The outline of the track of some animal or bird is traced 
upon each and cut out with a pocket knife or gouge, leaving a lifelike 
impression of the animal's or bird’s foot when it is pressed into the soft 
earth. These blocks arc tied securely to the soles of (he wearer’s shoes. 
Thus, when the wearer walks across the soft earth he makes a track. 
To lay this track is obviously very tiring to the wearer. 

Tracking irons arc made from meUil strips which are cut and bent 
into shape and fastened by nails or screws to the soles of shoes. 

{d) Stone Trails. This trail is laid by the hares as follows. 

Two stones, one on top of the other: You arc on the right trail. 

Two stones, one on top of the other and a third on the right: You 
should turn to the right. 

Two stones, one on top " the other and a third on the left: You 
should turn to the left. 

Three stones in a pile: You are w^amed—be careful! 

(e) Grass Trails. The trail is laid b* the haics as follows: 

Knots in grass with ends pointing upwards: You arc on^hc right 
trail. 

Knots in grass with ends pointing to the right: You should turn to 
the right. 

Knots in grass with ends pointing to the left: You should turn to 
the left. 

Three clumps of knotted grass in a row: You are warned— be 
careful! 

Hare and Hound races must be very carefully orgtmised and wisely 
directed, otherwise they may easily become exhausting, especially if 
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they are too long in lengtih or too strenuous in effort. To guard against 
this, the hares should not be given too long a start before the hounds 
set out in pursuit, nor should they stay out too long before returning. 
Much more interesting results and considerably more enjoyment will be 
obtained if they are coached to lay a trail with confusing circles or with 
false “return” or “side” trails, thus setting the hounds on “false scents”. 

2, Trlasure Hunts 

These also involve walking or runmng over the countryside. They 
have the merit of being easily organised either as individual or as team 
or group activities; the later, of course, being preferable for Secondary 
School boys. Thus they are useful as a means of developing the team 
spirit, powers of leadership, observation, ingenuity and so on. To assist 
the team to find the treasure, the leader is given a number of clues 
which he and his team have to follow before they arrive at the spot 
where the treasure lies hidden. 

Clues 

The manner in which the clues are given adds very considerably to 
the interest and enjoyment of the hunt. These clues can be stated in 
simple terms or in a way which requires some thought in working them 
out. Obviously, in the early stages of the training, they will be simple and 
straightforward; and as practice is obtained, and interest is stimulated, 
they should become increasingly difficult but never beyond the capacity 
of a group to solve. 

Examples: 

(a) Simple Clues. 

(i) “Proceed from school along North Road until you come to 
the third gate on your left. Look at the foot of the right 
hand post”. 

(ii) “Go where the iron road crosses over the metal road and 
search”. 

{b) Clues involving knowledge of compass points. In this case, it may 
be necessary for the pupils to know how to find the north, for example, 
by orientating a map, or by the watch method, or by observation of a 
cWch. 

(i) “Go due west, cross a stream, and follow the paper-trai 
until you come to a telephone kiosk on the cross-roads 
Look at the foot of the fourth tree on the path running 
north from this kiosk”. 
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(ii) **Go north for 100 steps and look for a stone arrow. Follow 
the direction shown by the arrow until you come to large 
boulder jutting out into the lane”. 

(c) Clues involving knowledge of the Ordnance Survey National Grid 
Maps. e.g. Proceed by ‘‘Scout’s Pace”— 20 walking, 20 running steps in 
series— to map reference 138446. Examine the field side of the gateway 

(</) Clues involving knowledge of Natural'History. 

(i) ‘‘Go east past two large elm trees and look for a clump of 
four oak saplings”. 

(ii) ‘‘Proceed along a road due west until you come to a 
sycamore tree and look beyond it for a tongue fern”. 

(e) Clues given on a sketch map containing no names. The position 
where team is when the map is found or when it given to the leader. 
Proceed first to the spot marked “X”. 

(f) Clue in the form of a Jig-saw puzzle which is cut up and put into 
a matchbox. 

(g) Clue written in some simple "Code" which must be decoded and 
translated. 

ih) Clue expressed in form of simple hidden acro'-tic 

(/) Clue expressed in a cryptu form, c.g. “Where the sleepers await 
the trumpet’s call” (The Churchyard); “Where the iron road crosses the 
metalled one” (Railway Bridge); “\\^crc the Noble Duke swings and 
not rides” (Inn called, “Duke of York”). 

It is, of course, impossible to give examples of Treasure Hunts 
suitable for all occasions; so much depends upon local conditions; but 
the following suggestions should be helpful to masters planning their 
own. It is assumed that in all cases the master will go very carefully 
over the ground to be covered during <* hunt, and, in the early stages at 
least, will give the boys some idea wha* they are looking for This may 
be expressed in some diicct form— for examples — “You are hunting 
for a Coin of the Realm”— or, “You are to seek a piece of paper which 
will enable you to claim this book — ^bar of chocolate, etc.” — or it may 
be expressed in more cryptic or mysterious WuV, for example, “You 
are searching for a long-lost tribe of Pvgmies”, which may be a box of 
tin soldiers hidden in a small clump of i. v..s or somewhere in a wood. 

Suggestions for Organising Treasure Hunts 

1. The leaders of the team or group are each given a bundle of 
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sealed envelopes. Each envelope is numbered fh>m one upwards 
according to the number of clues and is to be opened only at specified 
places. No. 1 envelope, for example, will give directions for getting to 
the place where No. 2 envelope is to be opened. The last envelope will 
give the final clue for finding the exact spot where the treasure is Udden. 
Thus, for example, it may state that it is to be found within a radius of 
a stated number of feet. 

2. The team or group is told where the first clue is posted and run to 
it. This clue may be written on a card and pinned to a tree or gate, or 
written on a luggage label and tied to a bush or branch of a tree, and 
tells where the next clue is to be found. Thus each clue leads to the next 
until the treasure area is reached. Here the clue or sign gives some 
indication where the treasure is hidden. 

3. The team or group, or, if possible, every individual is given a 
cyclostyled sheet of directions before leaving school. In this case, it is 
advisable to insert questions and problems which can only be answered 
when the pupils have actually reached the spot described in the clues. 
In this way, any attempt to “short circuit” the course can be avoided. 
This method is particularly valuable for Natural History Treasure Hunts 
or for those in which ability to read and use Ordnance Survey Maps or 
observation work is being tested. 

If all teams or groups or individuals making up a class start off from 
the same spot at the same time and follow the same route, it is quite 
obvious that there is a temptation for some to do little more than 
“follow the leader”. To avoid this, one of the following methods is 
suggested: 

(i) Clues or descriptions for each of the teams should lead to 
the treasure by different though equal routes. 

(ii) Teams should stait from different points. Thus, for example, 
if there are six teams or groups, there should be six clues, 
each group should start at a different clue and should go all 
round the course, i.e. each group will have six clues, the 
last in every case directing them all to the school or where- 
ever the treasure is hidden. The first to arrive at this spot 
should not let the others know it is the spot but should 
search for the treasure in as casual a manner as possible. 

(iii) Teams should start off at different times. This means that 
an interval of five to ten minutes should elapse before the 
next team sets off. When this method is adopted, it is most 
important that the waiting teams should be given something 
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to do, possibly playing some game with another of the 
waiting teams. (See p. 171). 

Undoubtedly, the most popular t 3 T>es of Treasure Hunts with boys 
are those based upon some Treasure Island story. Many such stories 
are published and can readily be adapted for use. Thus, for example, in 
addition to the classic of R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island ^ there an 
such stories as The Treasure of Lima, hidden by Captain Thompson 
on the Island of Cocos, or the Hidden Treasure of Benito Bonito. These 
provide plenty of material from which a master can compile some very 
thrilling treasure hunts. If he can do this with the help of his boys, so 
much the better. The following is an example: 

Treasure Island 

General Idea: Master and class discuss the compilation of a story of 
some lost treasure. Thi". story should be woven round the exploil:> of 
some swarthy pirates, all of whom can be given picturesque names. A 
map, a mysterious document which has been found in a seaman’s chest, 
should be drawn up in an Art lesson on a piece of old linen or a crumpled 
piece of paper, executed in red ink or some other very ' ivid colours and 
exhibited upon the notice-board for several days in order to arouse 
general interest. In making this map, an area of the countryside round 
the school should be used, as it will be upon this ground that the search 
for the treasure will have to be made. The names of places in the area 
should be written in cryptic form. All clues, which should be drawn up 
by the master, should be checked very carefully. There should be any 
reasonable number of these clues, some of which should involve a 
knowledge of how to use a p' ''ket compass. 

It is quite possible to organise a Treasure Hunt of this type on the 
school playing-field or in a public Park The mysterious documents with 
the clues should be drawn up as before, 'he clues being given as compass 
points and the distances given in steps or paces, u.g, 

“Start at the creek near Dotheboys Bay (i.e. the gateway leading 
from the school into the playing-field) travel north-west 65 paces to a 
cache, where you will find a cask o’ rum (a plant label, with ‘Cask of 
Rum’ written on it, pressed into the ground), ^'lom then, go west 45 
paces, where you will find the skull of ^-ong John Silver (a plant label 
with ‘Long John Silver’s Finger’ written on it) ... . then north-west 
30 paces, where you will find a cache containing a brass-bound chest 
full of bars of gold, bags of doubloons and pieces of ‘eight’ (a small box 
containing some pins)”. 



CHAPTER Xin 


OUTDOOR OBSTACLE COURSES AND OBSTACLE PROBLEM 

GAMES 

Gaines involving the surmounting of obstacles are an exceedingly 
popular form of activity with boys of Secondary School age, particu- 
larly when they are so devised and orgamsed as to make a strong appeal 
to the spirit of romance and adventure to be found in every normal boy. 
These games provide strenuous, adventurous physical activity, as well 
as opportunities for the development of initiative, resourcefulness and 
courage. Indeed, they help the teacher to motivate his pupils towards 
the attainment of better physical fitness by presenting unique and 
challenging forms of activity such as they like, and which also serve as 
an objective test of the standard achieved by the pupils in many valuable 
and desirable forms of physical accomplishment. 

Kinds of Obstacle Courses 

Outdoor Obstacle Courses can be classified into several distinct 
types, of which tlie following serve as useful examples. None of them 
needs to be elaborate 

1. Simple Courses set up by the teacher on the playing-field. 

2. Cross-country runs or Steeple Chases, over distances varying 
from half to three miles, and including Vaulting and Jumping over 
fences, gates, walls; striding over or wading through streams. 

3. “Follow the Leader” tracks over natural terrain. 

4. Jungle Trails through woods and jungle-like obstacles. 

5. Short or Long Speed and Agility Runs, 

6. “Problem Courses”, i.e, courses containing a number of obstacles 
which set a problem for the pupils to solve. 

In planning a course for boys of Secondary School age, it is obvious 
that both their needs and the standards of attainment reached by them 
in their physical training work in the gymnasium or exercise-room must 
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rocoivc c&rcful co]isidcr3.tioii. Any attempts to construct permanent or 
standardised courses should be looked upon as generally impracticable 
and expensive. Moreover, interest in them would not be sustained over 
any appreciable length of time. (See p. 190.) Nor is it desirable 
to devise courses which are unreasonably “tough” or “freakish”. Such 
obstacles as diving through suspended tyres, or wading through streams 
of varying widths and depths with uncertain footing, or swinging on 
ropes across streams, should be left out as unsuitable. Nothing is 
calculated to serve the interests of the pupils and the improvement of all 
aspects of their physical well-being more than an application of good, 
sound common-sense. 

Ditches, trees, narrow and shallow streams, wooden fences, gates, 
hills, slopes, ploughed fields or broken ground, embankments can be 
used; indeed, the more natural the obbtaclc, the better, more particu- 
larly when a reasonably long, winding and impeded footing can be 
secured. A preliminary survey of the course and its obstacles should be 
made by the teacher so that he can determine the lengiSi suited to the 
physical capacities of his pupils, can make arrangements for the 
inclusion of additional obstacles, for txamplc, planks or logs over wide 
ditches to provide natural balance walks and so secure a reasonable 
progression upon what he lias taken before, as well as good, all-round 
exercise of the body. 

As far as possible, the course should be marked out by means of 
flags. On occasions, the pupils should be instructed cither verbally by 
a leader posted at the obstacle or by means of written instructions. 
These instructions, handed to the group leader before setting out from 
school, should state what a pu^ticular ob^tacle is intended to represent 
and should clearly indicate the problem and the manner of iurmounting it* 

In those cases where the variety of atural terrain is limited, as for 
example, in a city school, several types of obstacle courses can be 
quickly set up on a football field. A movable improvised course, to 
include such activities as Hurdling, Running Long Jump, High Jump. 
Running up and down steps, Hand-over-Hand along Crossbar of Goal- 
posts, Balancing along Benches, can quickly b<^ arranged around the 
touchlines or even on the field itself. 

Characteristics of a Good Obstacle Course 

A good Obstacle Course should include obstacles which not only 
test the physical capacities of the pupils but also present them with 
interesting and challenging situations. Usually, any piece of natural 
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tenain can be selected as a site for the course ; it will contain at least one 
main feature, for example, a stream, or wall, or fence. By careful plan- 
ning and suitable zig-zagging of the course to be followed, many of the 
chief obstacles or the methods to be adopted in surmounting them, 
for exapiple, jumps across, hurdling, balancing, climbing, vaulting gate 
rails, and crawling, can be incorporated with only minor adjustments to 
the main feature. 

The length and arrangement of the course will naturally depend 
upon the area and shape of the ground available, and even in a small 
space, an Obstacle Course can be made by using ingenuity in the number 
and arrangement of the obstacles. It adds to the value of the training 
if the ground is undulating so that the movement between obstacles 
takes place either uphill, downhill, across rough country, through 
woods or over ploughed fields, and so on. One caution, however, is 
necessary. In the selection of the obstacles, care should be taken to 
include only those which do not place too great a handicap upon certain 
physical types, e.g. some forms of climbing give an advantage to the 
slenderly-built pupil over one of the heavily-built type. 

The obstacles should be so placed over the course to enable the 
pupils to get sufficient momentum or the necessary body control for the 
next obstacle. These distances will vary with each obstacle because of its 
nature, the contour of the land, natural obstacles, as well as with the 
abilities of the runners. The total length of the course will also be an 
important factor. The finish can well be a relatively long sprint. 

Obstacles requiring similar muscular effort should alternate. For 
example, crawling under an obstacle should be followed by vaulting 
rather than by anothci obstacle of the crawling type; or again, there 
should be alternation of vigorous use of the arms and legs. 

It may occasionally occur that some of the pupils may not be able 
to perfoim some of the skills required to surmount some of the obstacles. 
In this event, provision should be made in the instructions issued to the 
pupils, before setting out. for the performance of alternatives. These 
instructions should provide for a maximum of three attempts, after 
which the pupil may be excused the successful performance of the 
obstacle. Alternatively, he may be allowed a by-pass after the first 
unsuccessful attempt, but this by-pass or alternative course should not 
give him any advantage in respect of time; indeed, the alternative 
course should exact the penalty of additional time by requiring more 
time than would be needed to surmount the obstacle. 

The following list is intended to serve as a guide to the many types 
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of obstacles which can be included in an outdoor Obstacle Course for 
Secondary School pupils: 

(i) Fences of all types. 

(ii) Balance Walks made of planks, logs, walls or gales of 
various heights. 

(iii) Ditches of widths varying between three feet and six feet* 

(iv) Gates for Rolling Over (Gate Vault) or for Vaulting over 
(Face Vaults, Side Vaults, etc.), 

(v) Trees for climbing— these will provide problems on how to 
get a rope over the branches of the tree, how to secure it 
lightly and the best methods of climbing. 

(vi) Steep slopes— up and down. 

Preliminary Indoor Training 

Quite obviously, before any outdoor obstacle work can be attempted, 
basic training in surmounting the simpler types of <j>bstacles usually 
found in an exercise-room should have formed an integral part of the 
normal physical training lessons. Indoor obstacle races can be quickly 
organised and, very appropriately, in such ways that give the pupils a 
reasonable all-round bodily training. Suggestions for this kind of work 
will be found in Physical Activities for Boys^ Schools, Chapter V. 
Particular attention, however, should be given to the following types of 
activities: 

(а) Balancing Exercises on Apparatus, with special emphasis on re- 
laxed positions. Tenseness and rigidity, so common in these movements, 
should be avoided by makir p; them as objective as possible. No Arm 
Sideways Positions as such should be taught, as these raise the centre of 
gravity unnecessarily, and make the balancing eflbrt much mere 
difficult. 

Activities w^hich include carrying of weights should be taught later. 
These weights should be kept as low as possible and should be dis- 
tributed on either side of the centre line of the balance-rail. 

(б) Jumping Skills should include the following: 

Downward Jump. 

Running forward High Ju np 

Long or Stride Jump — steady approach jump and take-off 
from one foot. 

Running double Stride Jump. 

Running Long Jump. 
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Stride Jump from obstacle to obstacle, i.e. from balaQce>rail 
to balance-rail of a series of parallel beaches. 

Running Stride (Long) Jumps over gaps in obstacles. 
Running Stride (Long) Jumps with low landings. 

Running “Window Jump”. 

High Jumps — ^maximum speed at take-off— with correct 
landings so as to avoid risk of injury. 

Downward Jumps — from various heights. Correct landings 
with feet and knees together and bent forward. 

(c) Vaulting when obstacle is too high to be surmounted by a jump, 
e.g. a wall or gate or fence about waist height. 

One-Handed Vaults: 

(i) Oblique Back Vault. 

(ii) Vault with foot assisting. 

(iii) Gate Vaults. 

"Through Vaults” over wall or gate should be attempted only by 
the most competent boys. 

In the single-footed vaults, the take-off should be from either foot, 
in turn. 

Permanent Obstacle Courses 

Within recent years, many Games-masters have experimented with 
Obstacle Courses, sometimes called Endeavour or Venture or even 
Commando Courses, planned on lines similar to those which were used 
during the Second World War for the training of soldiers. These courses 
are semi-permanent structures usually erected on some more or less 
waste land on a side of the school playing-field. They provide all kinds 
of activity such as crawling under bars, vaulting, striding over ditches, 
walking along planks laid across trenches, fence and ditch jumping, 
climbing over walls, arm walking along honzontal ladder, and so on. 

When first erected on a school site, tliese courses arouse considerable 
interest and enthusiasm; boys of all ages swarm upon them. This is 
doubtless because they offer challenging situations to the boy, and 
particularly to the young adolescent, ever alert and anxious to test out 
his growing strength in some way or other. Therein lies the very grave 
danger of these structures, for they may easily tempt the untrained and 
immature boy to do things beyond his physical capacity. 

It is doubtful whether the erection of such permanent structures on 
a school playing-field justifies the cost and the labour expended upon 
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them. Interest in them cannot be sustained over a very long period, as 
adolescent into'ests in one thing at the best of times are so ephemeral. 
They are probably more suitable for erection on school camp sites where 
the population is a floating one and where the availability of a suitable 
place and of the required materials is more obvious. In any event, 
wherever the course may be erected, it is desirable to plan 'it with 
the needs of Secondary School boys in mind and to exercise the 
strictest possible supervision in its use. 

Obstacle Problem Journeys 

As an alternative, courses which include obstacles presenting 
problems to the boys are strongly recommended. These are journeys 
across coimtry in which groups or teams come up against various 
emergencies which must be dealt with before thej proceed on their way. 
These emergencies may include the treatment of imaginary accidents, 
the transportation of victims, the crossing of obstacles and the climbing 
of trees and walls. They must not be too difficult at first, in the early 
stages two or three obstacles, with plenty of time for dealing with each 
in the period of time allowed, aic quite sufficient; but as confidence is 
gained, difficulties can be increased and the time for dealing with them 
considerably shortened. 

Such journeys provide excellent training in imagination and the 
exercise of initiative. The boys liave to think on the spot, and to think 
very quickly. Moreover, there is abundant scope for the development 
of coolness. Team work, too, is called for, every boy in the team con- 
tributing his share towards the whole effort required to tackle the 
obstacle with success. / 

In courses of this kind, the “incidents ’ may follow three broad ty^s: 

(a) They may require the performa 'ce of some task which requires 
the exercise of resource and initiativf as well as team work. Thus, 
for example, the boys are told on arrival at some spot along the 
course that a certain box or short log of wood is very valuable and must 
be smuggled across the nearby stream without damage either from being 
dropped or from falling into the stream, befo’^e the Custom officers 
appear in half an hour's time. The solution of lids involves a sizing-up 
of the situation, ample time being alio* I to do so. A master devising 
such an incident will naturally arrange for certain pieces of apparatus to 
be conveniently at hand — a few lengths of rope, a plank or two, and so 
on. This apparatus will have been taken out previously by a group of 
boys and placed reasonably nearby. 
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(b) In the second type of incident, the boys have to size up the 
situation immediately and to act almost simultaneously. Thus, for 
example, when nearing some trees, the master or leader calls out 
suddenly, “Look out! The groimd is being flooded! Get fifteen feet off 
the ground.” This may mean that boys will have to help one another to 
get up into the trees; they will most certainly not be allowed time to go 
searching around for convenient lengths of rope. 

(c) The third type of incident is a staged one; for example, the 
master can send off one or two boys to a map reference with instructions 
to stage an accident. The remainder of the group on arrival at the places 
decide what the injury is, and decide what has to be done — the imme- 
diate first aid treatment; whether a doctor should be called and if so 
how; how to get the injured people back to school again; if a conveyance 
is required how it is to be obtained; and so on. 

In general, it will probably be found best to devise Obstacle Courses 
which include an imaginative use of the natural obstacles to be found 
out in the countryside. 

The following example, given in note form, indicates the kind of 
thing which makes a very strong appeal to boys: 

Example: 

1. The Games-master plans out a route, which may be a trail, 
covering a mile or so with some definite objective at the end. This may 
be a hilltop, a prominent tree, or even a treasure to be found. Interest 
can be added, if a story can be woven round the course— e.g. the boys 
arc to regard themselves as members of a party crossing a desert. 

2. At various points along the route, the master stages “obstacles” 
which have to be surmounted in some way or another; he also arranges 
for leaders or other reliable boys to “man” and judge the manner in 
which this is done. 

3. Such obstacles as the following can be set. It should be noted 
that they are not all “physical”. 

(a) Produce a pint of boiling water. (“You have arrived at an oasis 
in the desert and you are not quite certain that the water is fit to drink”.) 

(b) Climb a tree (“a solitary palm”) to look for nomadic or hostile 
tribesmen. 

(c) An accident has occurred. Treat the injury. 

(<0 Stalk someone in a wood — ^the person stalked to be judged. 
(Stalking a Sentry.) 
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(e) Decode a message. (^"Message found on a prisoner”.) 

(f) Solve a tracking problem. (“Traces in the desert”.) 

(g) Cover a piece of the route on a Compass Bearing. Other obstacles 
which may be set — the “background story” being arranged accordingly: 

(i) Rescue Jack Jones who has climbed a tree and has fallen to 
within ten feet of the ground and broken his ankle. 

(ii) Mark out a twelve-foot stream with tape or rope. On one 
side there is an important parcel to deliver. Group have to 
get it across to the opposite side, and the stream cannot be 
swum. 

(iii) A gale represents an electrified fence, to touch which means 
instantaneous death. The group has to get over. 

(iv) Climbing walls of various heights. 

(v) Estimating heights and widths. 

4. The master will have to plan out the precise instructions which 
are to be given at each of the points mentioned in (ii) and (iii) above. 
These instructions will state what has to be done, when it is to be done, 
and where the group goes to next, 

5. He will have to instruct the leaders how they die to award points 
at the obstacles for efficiency m tackling them. He will also have to 
decide how many points are to be awarded for speed over the whole 
course. 

6. It will be necessary to take precautions against crowding — the 
groups will have to be spread out. This may be done by setting them off 
at different times, or by makm sure that the first obstacle will do so. 


O.A.— 13 
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COUNTRY-WIDE GAMES OF ROMANCE 

This term is applied here to those games which arc built up round 
some Romance — Historical, Legendary, Geographical, Literary, or 
even War. They are, in a sense, “home-made”, being compiled by the 
master, or preferably by master and boys in close consultation. They 
possess all the characteristics of team games; there is competition 
between sides and there is plenty of scope for co-operation between 
members of the same side. But their great value lies in the opportunities 
they provide for the exercise of the imagination which is so character- 
istic of the spontaneous play of the younger boys in the Secondary 
School. These games take the boys out into the open country so that 
here again they are ideal for those schools where provision of suitable 
playing-fields is either non-existent or is very poor. They provide 
exercise of all types— walking, running, climbing, creeping and crawling 
—and on occasion apply in interesting ways the gymnastic training 
given in the school exercise-room. 

Like many of the other forms of “Adventure Games”, they have 
considerable character training qualities. The rules governing play are 
made by the scholars or by the master and scholars conferring together. 
They are therefore self-imposed and of greater value than those which 
are imposed externally. These rules demand obedience and discipline 
under very exacting conditions, often when the excitement and activity 
of the game arc at their highest pitch. Habits of observation and 
qualities of deduction are also developed. They are, indeed, amongst 
the most valuable forms of games suitable for use with boys. 

The working out or compilation of one of these games requires 
some thought and preparation if good results are to be expected. The 
master must have a clear aim as to its immediate purpose. This purpose 
may be the simple one of giving his boys some good strenuous physical 
activity out in the country; or it may be to drive home some lesson, 
e.g. map-reading, previously taken in the class-room. Again, it may be 
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to serve as a kind of general revision of some historical or other book 
which has been studied by the class. The following notes should help 
the master when working up one of these games. 

1. The master should be clear as to the general idea of the game; 
this, usually, is to give some romance to it, to fire the imagination of his 
boys and so to arouse their interest. 

This general idea may have an historical, geographical, literary, or 
even a topical interest stimulated by some recent news. It may be 
prompted by the study of some book of adventure, e.g. Treasure Island, 
or even of some poem, e.g. Kipling’s The Smuggler's Song. It may be 
connected with t^ exploits of some historical characters or episodes, 
e.g. the “Adventures of King Charles after Worcester”. Wartime stories, 
too, are a fruitful source of ideas. Whatever its origin, it is best if 
interest in it can be stimulated by a discussion between master and 
pupils arismg out of books read. 

2. The general idea having been communicated to the class, it is 
now necessary to agree upon the general plot, i.fc. a general outline of 
the whole scheme should be drawn up. This, again, should be the result 
of discussion between master and class. 

3. Rules must next be agreed upon. Some, like those which define 
the limits of the territory to be use^ or the time to be occupied in the 
game as a whole, or in parts of it, are common to every game no matter 
its type. But those that have to be agreed upon for a particular game of 
the type under discussion must be few, short and simply understood; 
must fit in with the general idea of the story; and must maintain the 
general “spirit” of a game. Where identification or capture is a part of 
a game, the methods of making these must be clearly stated. 

4. The general rules having been decided upon, groups should be 
allowed to plan out their own procedures provided that they conform 
with these general rules. Whatever is decided upon should be discussed 
with the master. 

5. Some details of the game cannot, of course, be made known until 
shortly before the time when it is to be played. 

6. Before the boys can set out to play the game, the following 
immediate preparations must be made; 

(a) Copies of the story and any necessary maps must be distributed 
to the group leaders. 

(b) The game must be explained in detail. 
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(c) Methods of capture, if any, and other rules must be explained. 

(d) Groups must be quite clear as to time and place of Assembly or 
Departure; also the place and time of rendezvous at the conclusion of 
the game. 

(e) ,Any special instructions relating (i) to dress; (ii) means of 
id^tihcation; (iii) duration of the game must be clear. 

(f) Any questions? 

The following is an example of a t^ame worked out on these 
principles: 

EXAMPLE; THE DASH FOR THE SOUTH POLE 

This game is built up on the story of Scott’s Last Expedition to the 
South Pole. There are many excellent abridged editions of the book 
specially produced for schools. 

General Idea 

Two rival explorers. Captain Robert Scott, an Englishman, and 
Commander Ronald Amundsen, a Norwegian, set out (in 1910) to dis- 
cover the South Pole and to have the honour of being the hrst to plant 
his own country’s flag there. The journey for each is long and hazardous 
and all kinds of hampering difficulties are encountered. 

Preparation 

(a) Master and boys, after studying the book together, decide upon 
the scheme and agree upon the rules. 

(h) As the dash for the Pole involves the overcoming of extraordinary 
difficulties, master and boys must make a list of them, e.g. “Overtaken 
by a Blizzard”. As these must obviously delay progress, some method of 
using them and also of dealing with them must be thought out. 

(c) Both the rules and purpose of the difficulties must be explained 
to the boys and all care taken to ensure that they are thoroughly 
understood. 

(d) The allocation of the groups to the tasks assigned to them in the 
rules set out below should be settled by ballot. 

Rules 

1. For this game, TWO main groups will be required — these two 
groups will represent the Explormg Parties. 
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As the progress of these parties must be impeded in some way, 
two other parties, one assigned to each of the main parties, will be 
required, llieir duties are described in Rule 4. 

The organisation of the groups, therefore, will be: 

Captain Scott’s Party — No. 1. Group under Peter Jones who will 
carry a small Union Jack. 

Impeding Party — ^No. 3. Group imder John Rhodes. 

Commander Amundsen's Party — No. 2. Group under Fred 
Murgatroyd who will carry a small Norwegian Flag. 

Impeding Party — ^No. 4. Group under Tom Robinson. 

2. The South Pole is at 110312 (Map Reference). 

3. Each group of explorers will work out their route beforehand 
from the map. When they have done so, they will discuss it independ- 
ently with the master, and with their Impeding Party. 

4. The task of each of the Impeding Parties is to place difficulties in 
the way of the Exploring Party to which it is assigned. This is done by 
hitting a member of the Exploring Party with a paper ball or dart 
inside which is a slip of paper giving details of the situation in which 
the explorers must imagine themselves. 

The members of the Impeding Party will bide themselves along the 
route to be taken by their Exploring Party, and will take every precau- 
tion to avoid being seen. Should anyone be seen by an explorer, his 
name is called out, and any paper balls or darts which may have been 
thrown remain untouched and unopened. In addition the members of 
the Impeding Party must wait where they are until the explorers are 
out of sight. There is no personal contest or lighting of any kind in the 
game; it is a test of stalking and dealing with emergencies. 

5. Time Limits: Impeding Parties will leave school at 2 p.m. 
Exploring Parties may not leave before 2.15 p.m. The game will end at 
4 p.m. when all will rally at 118318 (Map Reference). 

Difficulties 

These are to be typed and handed in a sealed envelope to the leaders 
of the Impeding Parties. Every care should be taken to ensure that no 
member of the Exploring Parties knows what they are. About half a 
dozen for each of the Impeding Parties is quite sufficient. 

The following are some suggestions: 

1. You are overtaken by a severe blizzard. You must wait here for 
ten minutes. 
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2. You arc crossing a very treacherous “lee Field”. The whole 
group must cross it for 100 yards all roped together. 

3. Your stock of food has run short. Send back two of your party 
along the route by which you came for a distance of 200 yards, and 
wait for them not more than 200 yards ahead. 

4. Tne ice in front of you is so bad that it is impossible to cross it. 
You must re-plan your route to the South Pole. 

5. The youngest member of your pirty has fallen sick. Make 
arrangements for carrying him to the rallying point. 

6. The snow waves are so irregular and lumpy that you find it very 
difficult to drag your sledges along. Walk for a distance of 50 yards 
heel to toe. 
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1. Tick off or underline the data appropriate to the object being observed. 

2. Later try to identify, using, if necessary, reference books. 

VISIT TO AN OLD CHURCH 
(fl) Exterior 


'fame of Town or Village 
)ate 


A. OUTSIDE THE CHURCHYARD. 

1. Inn: 4. Mounting stones: 

2. Name of Inn: 5. Tethering rings: 

3. Wall: 6. Lych-gate: 

B. IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

1. '^hiirchyard Cross: Position: 

(ti) Complete: (h) Shaft: (c) Ba^e: 

2. Yew Tree: 

{a) Position in relation to Church: 

3. Sundial: 

(a) Position: 

4. Graves: 

(a) Table Stones: (b) Head Stones: i,c) Iron Grilles: 

5. Watch Houses: 


C. EXTERIOR OF CHURCH. 


1. Materials used- 
la) Wood: 

(6) Limestone: 

2. Steeple — 

(a) Tower: 

(b) Spire: 

(i) Plain: 

West end 


(c) Sandstone: 

(d) Slate: 


(ii) Pierced: 
Transept Crossing 
199 


(e) Flint: 
(/) Brick: 


(iii) Crenellated: 
Over South Porch 
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3. Nave — 

(a) Windows: Number: Period: 

(b) Buttresses: Solid: Flying: Period: 

(c) Pinnacles: (d) Clerestories: (<?) Gargoyles: 

(f) Niches: Filled or empty: Patron Saint: 

4. Chancel — Square end’ Apse: 

(a) Windows : East windo^V : 

Low side: Position: 

5. Charnel House — 

(a) Position: 

6. Principal Porch — 

(a) Position: North’ South: East: West’ 

(h) Doorway Decorated. 

Period 
Knocker . 

(c) Benches: Stone’ Wooden: 

(d) Parvis or Room over: 

(e) Stoup: 

if) Notices: Church: Secular: 

{h) iNTTRIOR 

A. On first entering the Church, observe whether there is a STOUP just 
inside the door. 

B. As the East or Altar end or Chancel is the most important part of the 
Church, proceed there first. 

CHANCEL. 

1. Altar: Stone: Wooden: Altar Rails: 

2. Reredos: Doors: Both sides: 

3. Piscina: 

4. Sedilia: No. of seats: 

5. Founder’s Tomb or Easter Sepulchre: 

6. Aumbry: Hanging Lamps: 

7. Miserere Seats or Misericords : 

8. East Window: Round-headed: Lancets: 

Curved Bar Tracery: Perpendicular Tracery: 
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C. THE CROSSING. 

1. Transepts or Chapels: Any Piscinae; 

2. Chancel Arch: Style — ^Norman: Early English: 

Decorated : Perpendicular : 

3. Rood-Loft; Rood Screen: Figures: Stairway: 

4. Squints: 

D. THE NAVE 

1. Pillars: Capitals: Decorated: 

2. Arches: Round: Pointed: 

Ogee: Flattened: 

3. Ambulatory: 

4. Roof; Stone Vaulting — Barrel: Early English: 

Decorated: Lierne: 

Fan vaulting: 

Beam Truss; Hammer-Beam: 

«k 

5. Pulpit; Stone: Wooden: 

Double- Tnple-decker; 

6. Lectern: 

7. Any Piscinae: 

8. Pews: Box Pews: High Box Pews: Carved Bench End: 

9. Glass : Stained : 

10. Consecration Marks; Masons’ Maiks: 

11. West Wall: Tower Arch: Tower Doorway: 

M'^strcls’ Gallery; 

West Window: Rose Window: 

12. Memorials: Effigies: Tester Tombs Cadaver Tombs • 

Brasses: Hatchments. 

13. Heraldic Devices: 

14. Font; 

(a) Period: 

(b) Covered: Locked: 

(c) Baptistry: 


NAME OF CHURCH . . . . 
TO WHOM DEDICATED 
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BIRD STUDY 

DATE PLACE 

Smaller than Sparrow: 

Between Sparrow and Blackbird: 

Between Blackbird and Crow: 

Larger than Crow: 

Alone : With others in a flock : 

Near Ground : High up : 

In garden: In open country: 

About buildings : Near stream : 

In trees or bushes along hedges: 

In woods: In trees: 

COLOURS: 1. White 5. Brown 9. Olive Green 

2. Black 6. Chestnut 10. Green 

3. Red 7. Yellow 11, Grey 

4. Blue 8. Orange 12. Slate 

If flying, note where Flash Colours are shown: 

Wings: Tail: 

Rump: Under Tail: 

MOVEMENTS: Walk: Run: Hop: 

Slow: Quiet: 

Active: Nervous: 

When Flying: 

Straight and swift : Dart about : 

Wave-like— i,e. up and down: 

Constantly flaps wings: 

Soars or sails with steady wings: 

Flaps wings and then soars: 

SONG: Describe, as well as you can, its song or call note: 

Does it sing while flying? 

Docs it sit when singing? Where? 


SIZE: 


SEEN: 


NAME OF BIRD 
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TREE STUDY 

DATE PLACE 

SEEN: In an open field: On side of a hill: 

Along a roadside: In a wood: 

Near a stream or swamp: Along a hedge:, 

SHAPE: Stand well away from the Tree and try to fit its shape 

into one of the following outlines. Use your pencil to 
add the trunk and show its proportion to the head of 
the Tree. Put in the larger Branches. 


□ADOoOO 

TRUNK. Does it lun up through the head or di/ide into 
blanches: 

BRANCHES: Few: Many. Small: Large: 

BARK: Rough: Smooth: Scaly: Fissured: 

Peels off easily. In strips or bits: 

Colour: 

White: Grey: Blackish* Blotchy: 

Dark Brown: Reddish-Brown: Yellowish-Brown: 

LEAVES: Placed opposite* or alternate on twig: 

Simple : Compound : 

Large: Small: Serrated: 

U pper side — Polished : Dull : 

Smooth Rough: 

Hairy* 

Under side — Compare with colour and texture of 
upper side. 

FLOWERS: Time of year when they appear: 

FRUIT: When ripe; 

How carried from parent tree so that seeds can find a 
place to grow: 


NAME OF TREE 
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PLANT STUDY 


DATE 


PLACE 


SEEN : In open field : Hillside : 

Wood: Swamp: 

Shore of pond: 

HEIGHT OF PLANT, in inches: 


Roadside: 

Brookside: 

In or near water: 


STEM: 


ROOTS: 

LEAVES: 


Stiff: 

Straight: 

Twining: 

Smooth: 

Downy : 

Single: 

Branched: 


Pliable: 

Drooping: 

Creeping: 

Rough: 

Thorny : 

Many coming from the 
same stem or root: 


If the plant is a climber, how does it cling to its support? 


Fibrous : T ap Root : 

Straight from root: 

From base of plant: 
Alternate: 

Simple: 

Edges — straight: 

Surface — Polished : 
Downy: 

Are lower leaves of same 


Bulbous: 

Along stem : 

Opposite: 

Compound' 

Serrated- -Moderately: 
Deeply: 

Smooth: Rough: 

Hairy: 

^:e as upper? 


FLOWERS: Where found on plant. General colour: 

Grow singly or in clusters: 

Order of blossoming: Those nearest tip first or 

those nearest base: 

Those on outside 
inside cluster. 


Is plant an ANNUAL (grown every year from seed): 
BIENNIAL (lives for two years): 

PERENNIAL (grows from root year after year): 
How are seeds scattered? 

Is Plant of use to Mankind Animals Birds? 


NAME OF PLANT 
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DATE PLACE 

GENERAL COLOUR: 

WHERE FOUND ON PLANT: 

By itself: In groups with others: 

Arranged in clusters : or along stem : 

ORDER OF BLOSSOMING: 

Those nearest tip of stem hrst: 

Those nearest base first; 

In the case of clusters — outside; 

or centre first: 


Short: Long: 

From base of plant ; Branches off stem of plant: 

Number: United or single: 

Do they protect flower when in bud?^ 

Do they protect flower at night? 

Do they protect flower during wet weather? 

Colour: 

Do they change colour? 

Do they fall oft' early or remain after seeds ripen? 
Do they protect ripening seeds? 

Number; 

How coloured? 

Are stamens present? How many? 

Are they fa^.ened to the petals? 

ANTHERS. Colour: 

Colour of pollen : 

PISTIL; Number. 

Is there a Style connecting seed-box with Stigma? 

Has the Flower a smell ? 

Does it contain nectar? 

Watch the insects that visit if - -what insects do you see 
visiting the flower? 

Describe how they come in contact with the Pollen and 
Stigma when seeking the nectar. 


STEM: 

SEPALS: 


PETALS: 


NAME OF FLOWER 
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INSECT STUDY 

DATE PLACE 

EXACT POSITION WHERE FOUND 

MEASUREMENTS: Length: Expanse: 

STAGES FOUND: 

Where found: Number found together! 

Adult: 

Pupa: 

Larva: 

Eggs: 

FEEDING: Where: 

On what. 

In what manner: 

MOVEMENTS: How: 

Walking: Swimming: 

Partt med: 

Legs: Wings: Tail: 

Speed: 

Slowly: Quickly: 

Directness: 

SHELTER: Describe or sketch Nest. Burrow, Web, 

Cocoon. 

RESTING : Where : In what position : 

MEANS OF DEFENCE: Sting; 

BENEFICIAL OR INJURIOUS TO MANKIND? 


NAME OF INSECT:. 
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Cross-country competitions, 1 79 
Miniatuie (oi Potted) Sports, 71-72 

Ndtuic Walk, 172-174 

Obstacle Courses 
kinds of, 186-187 
permanent courses, 190 191 
preliminary traimng, 189 
problem journeys, 19 1- 1 9 ^ 

Organised Games lesson 
aims, 56 
planning, 58 59 
types of, 56 
typical lessons, 64 - 11 

Passing Games 
Association f ootball, 87-89 
Rugby Pootball, 99 109 
Picking-up Ball on the Run Games and 
Practices 
Cricket, 126-127 
Rugby, 119 
Play 

in education, 1 1 
interests and ages, 18 
spirit, 15 
theories, 12-15 
value of, 16-17 
Playground Games 
Cricket, 143 
lay-out of, 60-63 
lessons, 64-67 
Playing Fields 
lay-out of, 63-64 
lessons, 68-72 
provision of, 19, 52 53 
Pole Vaulting, 155-156 
Practices Leading up to Complex 
Games, 38-42 

Preparatory Theory of Play, 13-14 
Putting the Shot, 153-154 

Refereeing, 47 48 
Romance, Games of, 194-198 
Rotation Cricket, 141-142 


Rugby Football, 96-97 
outdoor coaching scheme, 97-120 
Rules, importance of, 46-47 
Runnmg 

and dribbling games (Association 
Foolball), 85-87 

and dribbling games (Rugby Foot- 
ball), 112-114 
events, 156 

games and piacticcs for Association 
Football, 79 80 

games and practices for Rugby Foot- 
ball, 97 99 

outdoor coaching scheme (Athletics), 
147 

sweiving and sidestepping (Associa- 
tion Football), 80 81 
swerving and sidestepping (Rugby 
I ootball), 98, 116 
the wickets (Cricket), 135 

School Sports Day, 1 56 
oiganisation of 157 158 
programme, 156 

Sciummaging Games and Practices 
(Rugby), J17 118 

Shot-put, coaching scheme, 153 154 
Specialisation, athletic, 146 
Speneci Schiller Thcoiy ol Play, 12 13 
Splints, coaching scheme, 148 

Tackling Games and Piaclices (Associa- 
tion football), 90 91 
Tackling Games and Practices (Rugby 
Football) 116-117 
Team Spirit, 18 43, 146 
Team Woik, 42 43 
leaching, outline ol method, 24-25 
Circle Pass Out'\ 28-30 
Complex Games, 38 40 
* Corner Spry”, 37 
‘Dodge Ball”, 27-28 
Relay Races, 30-34 
‘ Team Passing”, 40-42 
“lunncl Bair , 34-36 
Teaching, principles of, 22r-24 
Throwmg-in Games and Practices 
(Association Football), 91 
Tracking Runs, 180 

Trapping Games and Practices (Associa- 
tion Football), 89 90 
Treasure Hunts, 182-185 

Walkmg Expeditions, 166-175 
“Wandering Ball”, teaching of, 25-27 



